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ABSTRACT 


Mr. Calverton has alleged that the author, in his book The History of Human 
Marriage, has represented the family in mankind as an inheritance from some apelike 
progenitor and monogamy as the almost exclusive form of marriage among our earliest 
human ancestors, with a view to justifying these institutions and endowing them with 
a natural origin and continuity; and, moreover, that in doing so he has distorted evi- 
dence out of all proportion and thrown his whole emphasis, to the exclusion of all con- 
tradictions, upon those materials which tended to prove his case. The statement con- 
cerning monogamy is quoted from the earlier editions of the author’s book, although, 
owing to more recent evidence, it has been omitted from the re-written edition of 1921; 
while the author’s statement concerning the existence of the family among the apes has 
been abundantly confirmed by all later authorities. Indeed, according to a recent stu- 
dent of the social life of the subhuman primates, it exists even among the lower monkeys, 
whose hordes consist of numerous families banded together. Mr. Calverton’s criticism 
is based not on any original research on his part but on statements made by Dr. Brif- 
fault, in his work The Mothers, whose accusations of the author’s inaccurate handling of 
his material have been proved to be invariably false. Their joint statement that monog- 
amy is not found among the apes is contradicted by an array of facts. Their allegation 
that the author has misrepresented the reports of the writers quoted by him in his show- 
ing that among various other mammals besides the primates male and female live 
together after the birth of the offspring and both parents take care of the latter is also 
absolutely untrue. Their assertion that even in mankind the family is nowadays in 
many instances scarcely found to exist as a solidary and recognized group is contrary to 
all evidence. What Dr. Briffault says about the absence of any known monogamous 
society among primitive peoples, and Mr. Calverton about the author’s interpretation 
of their monogamy, is equally inaccurate. Mr. Calverton’s allusion to the breakdown 
of the absolutistic concept of morality seems singularly out of place, considering that 
the author, in the course of the last thirty years, has perhaps more emphatically than 
anybody else advocated the relativity of all moral values. 


In an earlier volume of this Journal (Vol. XXXVI, No. 5) Mr. 
V. F. Calverton has published an article called ‘“‘The Compulsive 
Basis of Social Thought” in which he takes me to task for certain 
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conclusions at which I arrived in my book The History of Human 
Marriage. He alleges that these conclusions are based on misrepre- 
sentations of facts, and ascribes to me motives utterly inconsistent 
with the scientist’s impartial search for truth. 

Mr. Calverton pays me the compliment—certainly most unde- 
servedly and certainly not meant as a compliment—of representing 
me to have been since the 1890’s ‘‘the leading authority on morality 
and marriage,’ and my book to have been “the new Bible of the 
social sciences.” And he says that it “remained so until the twenties 
of this century, when its conclusions were assailed and annihilated 
by Robert Briffault in his work, The Mothers.” He then asks: 
“Why should a man’s doctrine become so widely accepted when his 
evidences were so flimsy and fallacious?”” His answer is: 


In attempting to prove that in all likelihood “monogamy prevailed almost 
exclusively among our earliest human ancestors,” that the family existed 
anterior to man, and that “human marriage, in all probability, is an inheritance 
from some apelike progenitor,”’ he was able to provide nineteenth-century civi- 
lisation with an absolute that justified in perpetuity one of its main institutions. 
The family thus became an institution that radicals could no longer assail. No 
evolution in society could eradicate it. Neither could monogamy be attacked 
since it was rooted in man’s primeval past, and was part of what Westermarck 
calls the “monogamous instinct.” .. . . His doctrines supplied a need of the 
time, a protection against .... doctrines that threatened middle-class su- 
premacy in the field of ethics and economics, .... they became at once part 
of the cultural defence of the era. 


And we are told that the same circumstances that made those false 
doctrines so acceptable to the public had also led their author to 
propound them. 


Why should he originally have argued for the monogamous habits of the 
gorilla—and for the anthropoid apes in general—when the evidence leaned in 
the opposite direction, or at best was highly uncertain? . . . . Influenced by the 
middle-class culture of his day, and the necessity of defending its institutions 
by every device of logic, his mind reverted to that evidence which tended to 
justify those institutions and endow them with a natural origin and continuity. 
.... It is not surprising, therefore, that Westermarck, in his zeal, distorted evi- 
dence out of all proportion and threw his whole emphasis, to the exclusion of all 
contradictions, upon those materials which tended to prove his case. .... In 
order to root the tendency to monogamy deep in nature itself, in other words 
to give it something of an instinctive cast, he tried to trace its origins to the 
higher animals. 
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In his discussion of my motives Mr. Calverton has imitated his 
master, Dr. Briffault, who has accused me of bringing together 
statements ‘‘in support of the conceptions of the moral theology of 
the last century” and attempting to discredit the conclusions of 
evolutionary science. How does Mr. Calverton know my motives; 
how does he dare to speak of them? If he had been acquainted with 
the circumstances in which my book was written, he would have found 
that it was done in that atmosphere of rationalism, free-thought, and 
revolt against social conventions which in the last two decades of 
the nineteenth century exercised a profound influence upon the 
younger generation in my own country, Finland, as well as in Scandi- 
navia. Nothing could have been more remote from me than a desire 
to advocate the perpetuity of monogamy in connection with my re- 
search in early marriage. I commenced my work as a faithful ad- 
herent of the hypothesis of primitive promiscuity, which was then 
in vogue among that school of scholars who, according to Dr. 
Briffault, “placed the social history of the human race upon a scien- 
tific basis,” and tried to discover fresh evidence for it in customs 
which I thought might be interpreted as survivals from a time 
when individual marriage did not exist. But I had not proceeded 
far when I found that I was on the wrong track. I became con- 
vinced that the tendency to interpret all sorts of customs as social 
survivals, without a careful examination into their existing environ- 
ment, is apt to lead to the most arbitrary conclusions, and, as a firm 
believer in Darwinism, I perceived that marriage must primarily 
be studied in its relation to biological conditions. If I thought that 
monogamy was likely to have prevailed almost exclusively among 
our earliest human ancestors, I did so because it seemed to me that 
the available facts pointed in that direction. But I may inform Mr. 
Calverton that there was no need for Dr. Briffault to ‘‘annihilate”’ 
that conclusion, because I did it myself, in consequence of fresh 
evidence, in the rewritten edition of my book five years before his 
criticism. And that Dr. Briffault has been able to annihilate my 
statement as to the existence of the family among the apes is entirely 
out of the question, because it has been abundantly confirmed by all 
later authorities. 

Mr. Calverton’s criticism is based not on any original research on 
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his part but exclusively on statements made by Dr. Briffault. I have 
elsewhere’ examined in detail both the most essential points on 
which Dr. Briffault’s opinions differ from mine, together with the 
material by which he upholds them, and his criticism of the state- 
ments quoted by me. He assails the latter not only when he finds 
them being contradicted by other statements—as everybody knows, 
the literature on the customs of savages abounds in such contradic- 
tions—but also by accusing me of having distorted facts in order 
to make them fit in with theories that I hold, or am supposed by 
him to hold.? There are scores of these accusations in Dr. Briffault’s 
book; and in a more recent article he again speaks of my “array of 
incredibly distorted evidence.”’ When a writer thus accuses another 
of a tendentiously inaccurate handling of his material, his readers 
are naturally apt to believe him. I was myself perplexed when I 
first read Dr. Briffault’s criticism of my references, until I, by verify- 
ing them, found that they were invariably right and his allegations 
wrong. Mr. Calverton has swallowed in toto what he has told his 
readers, and disfigured page after page of his article by reproducing 
his inaccuracies. 

According to Dr. Briffault, it is among mammals the invariable 
tendency of the female to segregate herself and to form an isolated 
group with her offspring. The animal family is the product of the 
maternal instincts alone; the mother is the sole center and bond 
of it. The sexual instincts which bring the male and the female 
together have no part in the formation of it. The male is not an 
essential member of it. He may join the maternal group, but com- 
monly does not do so; and when he attaches himself to it, his associ- 
ation with it appears in no animal species to survive the exercise of 
the sexual functions. These functions are the only ones that the male 
fulfils in the animal family when he is a member of it; the protective 

« “The Mothers,’ a Rejoinder to Dr. Briffault,” Three Essays on Sex and Marriage 
(London, 1934), pp. 163-330. 

* As Dr. Havelock Ellis (Views and Reviews (London, 1932], p. 168) remarks, Dr. 
Briffault “might seem to belong to that class of controversialists who hold that we 


should reply not to what our adversary actually said, but to what he ought to have said 
if we are to triumph over him.” 


3 R. Briffault, ““Man’s Study of Man,” Current History (New York: January, 1933), 
P. 442. 
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functions are exercised by the female alone. The parental relation 
is among mammals confined to that between the mother and her 
offspring; fatherhood does not exist. All this is true also of the near- 
est animal relatives of man, the anthropoid apes, the male being 
not more closely associated with the animal family than in other 
species.‘ As already said, Mr. Calverton contends that Dr. Briffault 
has annihilated my conclusions that the family existed anterior to 
man, and that human marriage is, in all probability, an inheritance 
from some apelike progenitor. On the same authority he also says 
that abundance of evidence is present in reference to the absence 
of monogamy among the gibbons, orang-utans, chimpanzees, and 
gorillas. We shall see how far these statements are substantiated 
by the information we have about the apes. 

The Ungka-puti, or agile gibbon, is said to live in pairs or in 
quite small troops.’ Spaeth found that the gibbons of Siam live for 
the most part in family groups, though on one occasion he came upon 
a group of males alone in a tree, which he supposed to be some sort 
of a bachelors’ club gathering. He says that “the gibbon has only 
one young a year and it takes three or four years for them to ma- 
ture, so a family frequently consisted of two or more young ones in 
various stages of growth beside the father and mother.’ According 
to Kloss, a large number of Malayan gibbons may often occupy a 
small district, but they live in little groups which do not combine; 
“these parties consist of two parents and their offspring of different 
births, but as a rule it seems that about the time the third infant 
appears the eldest is sufficiently adult to take a partner with whom 
he starts life on its own account.’’? In the forests of southern Su- 
matra Volz constantly found the gibbons living in strictly mo- 
nogamous families, consisting of a grown-up male, an adult female, 
and young ones, generally not more than three and rarely four in 

4 Idem, The Mothers, I (London, 1927), 124, 187 ff., 520. 


5 W. C. L. Martin, A General Introduction to the Natural History of Mammiferous 
Animals (London, 1841), p. 429; H. O. Forbes, A Hand-Book to the Primates, I 
(London, 1894), 153. 

6 Spaeth, quoted by R. M. and Ada W. Yerkes, The Great Apes (New Haven and 
London, 1929), p. 59. 

7C. B. Kloss, “The White-handed Gibbon,” Journal of the Straits Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, No. 50 (Singapore, 1908), pp. 79 f. 
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number; and his own experience was corroborated by that of native 
hunters. Sometimes he saw two and on one occasion three families 
in proximity to each other, yet strictly segregated.* Diard was told 
by the Malays, and found it afterwards to be true, that the young 
siamangs, when in their helpless state, are carried about by their 
parents, the males by the father and the females by the mother.° 
Curiously enough, Dr. Briffault refers in one place to this statement,*° 
in spite of his denial of paternal protection among monkeys and 
apes. 

He says that with the orang-utan “there is no sexual association 
at all. All observers agree that the sexes, except when they come 
together for reproduction, live entirely separate.” This is an as- 
tounding allegation. While he mentions that Volz on one occasion 
saw a male in the company of two females,” he takes no notice of 
what the same writer says in the very same sentence, namely, that 
the orang-utans live in the virgin forest in families, ‘one full-grown 
male, one female, and the young.’ In a later work Volz points out 
that one of the two females he saw in the company of a male was 
humpbacked, and observes that the young in a family hardly exceed 
two or three in number."* Dr. Briffault, who has quoted me so pro- 
fusely in order to attack me, might also have given heed to my cita- 
tion of C. de Crespigny’s statement referring to the orang-utans of 
northern Borneo: “They live in families—the male, female, and a 
young one. On one occasion I found a family in which were two 
young ones, one of them much larger than the other, and I took this 
as a proof that the family tie had existed for at least two seasons.”’*S 
An important recent contribution to our knowledge of the orang- 
utan comes from Munnecke, who accompanied Hagenbeck to 
Sumatra. Some natives found a family consisting of father, mother, 


8W. Volz, Nord-Sumaira, II (Berlin, 1912), 368; Daémmer des Rimba (Breslau, 
1921), Pp. 59. 


9A. E. Brehm, Thierleben, I (Leipzig, 1877), 97. 

 Briffault, op. cit., I, 255. 

[bid., p. 174. *3 Volz, Nord-Sumatra, II, 364. 
3 Ibid. ™ Im Dimmer des Rimba, p. 57. 


1s C. de Crespigny, “On Northern Borneo,” Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, XVI (London, 1872), 177. 
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and a young one in a tree in the forest. When driven to an open 
place, the old male gave a hoarse shriek and succeeded in climbing a 
solitary tree, the female and young one following him. The tree was 
cut down, and the two adult animals were captured alive, whereas 
the young one had been crushed by the falling tree. We are told 
that they were the largest pair of orang-utans ever captured—which 
indicates, like some other statements in Munnecke’s account, that 
pairs of that ape had been found also on earlier occasions.© The 
trustworthiness of writers who affirm the existence of family associa- 
tions among the orang-utans is of course by no means impaired by 
the fact that others have come across only solitary old males, or 
females with young, or, like Wallace, sometimes females and at 
other times males accompanied by half-grown young."? 

With the chimpanzee the social unit is undoubtedly the family, 
although associated families may constitute more or less stable 
bands. Dr. Briffault writes that chimpanzees “‘are usually found 
in considerable bands, which may contain some fifty individuals.”’® 
In support of this statement he quotes Savage and Wyman. But 
what they say is something very different: 

It is seldom that more than one or two nests are seen upon the same tree or in 
the same neighbourhood; five have been found, but it was an unusual circum- 
stance. They do not live in “villages.” . . . . They are more often seen in pairs 
than in gangs..... They cannot be called gregarious, seldom more than five 
or ten at most being found together. It has been said on good authority that 
they occasionally assemble in large numbers, in gambols. My informant asserts 
that he saw once not less than fifty so engaged; hooting, screaming, and drum- 
ming with sticks upon old logs. 

They also say that “‘it is not unusual to see ‘the old folks’ sitting 
under a tree regaling themselves with fruit and friendly chat, while 
‘their children’ are leaping around them and swinging from branch 
to branch in boisterous merriment.’?° Du Chaillu agrees with 
Savage and Wyman in denying gregariousness in the chimpanzee, 

% W. Munnecke, Mit Hagenbeck im Dschungel (Berlin, 1931), pp. 77 f. 

17 See my History of Human Marriage, I (London, 1921), 32 f. 

8 Cf. Yerkes, op. cit., p. 541. 

19 Briffault, op. cit., I, 174. 


20 T. S. Savage and J. Wyman, “Observations on the External Characters and Habits 
of the Troglodytes Niger,’ Boston Journal of Natural History, 1V (Boston, 1844), 3864 f. 
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and supplements their observations by indicating that one type 
(Troglodytes caluus) goes in pairs or alone and not in companies, 
while another (Troglodytes niger) consorts in small companies when 
young, but in maturity goes by pairs or singly." According to 
Pechuél-Loesche, Loango hunters distinguish between two varieties 
or species of the chimpanzee, one of which lives in small families, 
and the other one in bands.?? Schweinfurth states that the chim- 
panzee in the Niam-Niam land is found either in pairs or even quite 
alone, and that only the young are occasionally seen in groups;?3 
and already Heuglin spoke of an ape in that country, large as a 
man, that lived in pairs and families. Of the ‘‘sokos” in the Ma- 
nuyema country, which would seem to be the common chimpanzee,?5 
Livingstone says that ‘‘they live in communities of about ten, each 
having his own female; an intruder from another camp is beaten 
off with their fists and loud yells. If one tries to seize the female 
of another, he is caught on the ground, and all unite in boxing and 
biting the offender.” 

Even larger bands have been encountered; in the Cameroons there 
may be as many as thirty in a band.”’ But Dr. Briffault has not 
substantiated his statement that chimpanzees “are usually found in 
considerable bands.” He adds that ‘“‘smaller troops are found, 
formed by one adult male with three or four females and a number 
of immature young.’** This conveys the impression that the 
“troop” is always polygynous, which is certainly not correct. That 
it may be polygynous is a different matter. R. M. and Ada W. 
Yerkes state that the reports of various observers indicate the 


a P. B. Du Chaillu, Explorations and Adventures in Equatorial Africa (London, 1861), 
PP. 231, 358. 

22 E, Pechuél-Loesche, Die Loango-Expedition. Dritie Abtheilung, I (Leipzig, 1882), 
248. 

23 G. Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, I (London, 1873), 522. 

4 Brehm, op. cit., XIII (1920), 653. 

2s Forbes, op. cit., II, 197. 

% TD. Livingstone, The Last Journals of D. Livingstone in Central Africa, II (London, 
1874), 55- 


27 E. Reichenow, “Biologische Beobachtungen an Gorilla und Schimpanse,” Sitzungs- 
bericht der Gesellschaft Naturforschender Freunde su Berlin, No. 1 (1920), p. 19. 


% Briffault, op. cit., I, 175. 
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presence of more than one apparently mature female with a mature 
male, but regard the evidence as far from being decisive, especially 
since such authorities as Livingstone, Forbes, and Reichenow either 
definitely accept monogamy as established or consider it probable. 
They also say that ‘‘there are definite indications of monogamy in 
the chimpanzee,” and speak of “relatively permanent monoga- 
mous and possibly also polygamous relations” in this ape.” That 
the family associations of chimpanzees are in various cases monoga- 
mous clearly appears from statements already quoted by me, and 
others to the same effect may be added. Dyce Sharp says that the 
chimpanzee is usually monogamous, and that only the older mem- 
bers of a party have even two female followers.*° Forbes states, 
perhaps on the authority of Von Koppenfels,** that chimpanzees 
build resting-places, not far from the ground, ‘in which the female 
and her young take refuge for the night, the male placing himself 
on guard beneath.” This is not the only case in which the male is 
said to protect or take care of the young. According to Von Oertzen, 
he, as well as the mother, defends them in case of danger.*3 The 
Duke of Mecklenburg tells us that one morning when he had shot 
down a young chimpanzee from a tree, an old male appeared with 
his mouth wide open, evidently inclined to attack him.*4 Living- 
stone says of the “‘sokos”’ that ‘‘a male often carries a child, especially 
if they are passing from one patch of forest to another over a grassy 
space; he then gives it to the mother.’’s 

With the gorilla, as with the chimpanzee, the social unit is the 
family, though it is definitely indicated that in this ape also several 


29 Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 260, 542 f. 

3° N. A. Dyce Sharp, “Notes on the Gorilla,” Proceedings of the Zodlogical Society of 
London, 1927, p. 1007. 

3st H. von Koppenfels, “Meine Jagden auf Gorillas,” Die Gartenlaube, 1877 (Leipzig), 
p. 418. 

32 Forbes, op. cit., II, 193. This statement should not have escaped Dr. Briffault’s 
notice, since he, when speaking of another monkey (0. cit., I, 172), refers to Forbes as 
“the recognised authority on the subject.” 

33 Brehm, op. cit., XIII, 661. 

34 The Duke Adolphus Frederick of Mecklenburg, Jn the Heart of Africa (London, 
IQIO), Pp. 139. 

3s Livingstone, op. cit., II, 55. 
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families may associate and thus constitute a band or herd.* Dr. 
Briffault’s statement that “in bands of gorillas the sexes keep sepa- 
rate, the females and young forming one group, the males keeping 
to themselves,”’’? is merely an absurd misinterpretation of Count 
Gyldenstolpe’s description of a retreating flock of gorillas after 
four of their companions had been shot: “The remainder of the 
flock now slowly climbed up the mountain. They went in single 
file. First the females and the half-grown, then the little ones—of 
which I counted eight—and lastly the males.’’3* According to Sav- 
age, the gorilla lives in bands, but all his informants agreed in the 
assertion that only one adult male is found in every band. It is said 
that when the male is first seen he gives a terrific yell; the females 
and young disappear at once, and he then approaches the enemy 
in great fury, pouring out his horrid cries in quick succession.%9 
Schweinfurth says that the gorillas are not found in herds, but either 
in pairs or quite alone, and that it is only the young that occasionally 
may be seen in groups.* On his first journey to Equatorial Africa 
Du Chaillu found “almost always one male with one female,” 
though sometimes the old male wandered companionless, and young 
gorillas might be seen in companies of at most five; but on his 
second expedition he saw two such bands numbering eight or ten 
and had accounts from the natives of other similar bands. He adds, 
however, that “when gorillas become aged, they seem to be more 
solitary, and to live in pairs, or, as in the case of old males, quite 
alone.’’*? Winwood Reade states that the gorilla goes ‘“‘sometimes 
alone, sometimes accompanied by his female and young one’’; but 
though he has never seen more than one track at a time, he has no 
doubt that it is also found in bands.*? He was told that when a 

36 Cf. Yerkes, op. cit., p. 541. 

37 Briffault, op. cit., I, 123. 

38 Gyldenstolpe’s account in Prince William of Sweden’s book, Among Pygmies and 
Gorillas (London, 1923), pp. 194 f. 

39 T. S. Savage, A Description of the Characters and Habits of Troglodytes Gorilla 
(Boston, 1847), pp. 9 f. 

4° Schweinfurth, op. cit., I, 522. # Du Chaillu, op. cit., p. 340. 

# A Journey to Ashango-Land (London, 1867), p. 57. 


43 W. Winwood Reade, Savage Africa (London, 1863), p. 214; “The Habits of the 
Gorilla,” American Naturalist, I (Salem, Mass., 1861), 179. 
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family ascends a tree and eats a certain fruit, the old father remains 
seated at the foot of the tree; and “when the female is pregnant the 
male builds a rude nest, usually about fifteen or twenty feet from the 
ground,” in which she is delivered.44 According to native ac- 
counts communicated to Pechuél-Loesche, the male gorilla has only 
one wife and few children, who all keep together; the family pre- 
pares a lair at the foot of a large tree, and the father defends the 
family.4* Von Koppenfels says that the male gorilla spends the 
night crouching at the foot of the tree, against which he places his 
back, and thus protects the female and their young, which are in 
the nest above, from the nocturnal attacks of leopards. Once he 
observed a male and a female with two young ones at different ages, 
the elder being perhaps about six years old, the younger about one 
year.“ 

Dr. Briffault tries to discredit Von Koppenfels’ article by point- 
ing out that it was published in ‘a German popular magazine”; 
but subsequently he himself quotes with approval a statement re- 
garding the gorilla from another article in the very same maga- 
zine.47 Mr. Calverton, again, remarks that “the observations of 
H. von Koppenfels were ridiculed with finality by Burton (Two 
Trips to Gorilla Land and the Cataracts of the Congo)’’—indeed a 
wonderful achievement considering that Burton’s book was pub- 
lished before Von Koppenfels’ article appeared. His information is 
not only accepted by Hartmann,** but appreciated by Brehm,‘ 
Pechuél-Loesche,*° Reichenow,* and the Yerkes,** as being, contrary 
to many other accounts, based on personal observation. In spite of 
his and other reports to the contrary, already quoted, Dr. Briffault 
says that “‘no instance has been reported of a male gorilla defending 
his ‘family.’ ’’’ Burbridge speaks of a great gorilla who met death 

44 Savage Africa, pp. 218, 214. 

4s Pechuél-Loesche, op. cit., I, 249. 

4 Von Koppenfels, op. cit., pp. 418 f. 

47 Briffault, op. cit., I, 175, 177. 

48 R. Hartmann, Die menschenihnlichen Affen (Leipzig, 1883), pp. 214, 216. 

49 Brehm, op. cit., XIII, 654, 682. 

5° Pechuél-Loesche, op. cit., I, 248. % Yerkes, op. cit., p. 430. 

Ss Reichenow, op. cit., p. 2. 53 Briffault, op. cit., I, 178. 
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in a headlong charge to rescue his young;54 and, speaking of the 
gorilla of the Cameroons, Guthrie relates on native authority that 
in one instance, when a band was attacked by two men, “the old 
gorilla of the band first got his family out of danger, and then re- 
turned to the encounter.’’> Dr. Briffault also speaks disparagingly 
of Du Chaillu’s “stories’’ about the gorilla,*° following Winwood 
Reade, who considers his evidence worthless.57 But the Yerkes, 
who are our chief authorities on the great apes in general, say that 
the more they have used the publications of that bitterly and tra- 
ditionally discredited writer, the more deeply have they been im- 
pressed by the value of his observations.’* Reichenow calls him the 
best informant about the gorilla, and his account of its life and 
habits, in spite of minor mistakes, the most pertinent we possess.°‘? 
And of Reichenow himself the Yerkes express the opinion that he 
presents the best available critical discussion of the herd and family 
life of the gorilla and the most considerable original contribution 
to fact.°° 

According to Reichenow, the gorilla family consists of male, 
female, and young; but he agrees with Von Oertzen that the size 
of the typical band probably exceeds that of the family, and states 
that in the Cameroons families often associate to the number of as 
many as five, constituting bands which feed in the same locality. 
A study of their nests led him to the conclusion “that the gorilla is 
not polygamous, but lives monogamously, and that the sexes do 
not unite only during the rutting time, but remain together for 
several years. The half-grown animals continue apparently for a 
long time in the company of their elders, perhaps even until they 
found families of their own..... If polygamy existed with the 
gorilla, then we should oftener find three nests of grown animals in 
a family group.” If Dr. Briffault had not ignored this conclusion 
drawn by Reichenow—which he must have known, since it is 


54 B. Burbridge, Gorilla (London, 1928), p. 238. 


ssA. E. Jenks, “Bulu Knowledge of the Gorilla and Chimpanzee,” in American 
Anthropologist (N.S.), XIII (Lancaster, 1911), 58. 


© Briffault, op. cit., I, 175, n. 3. 59 Reichenow, op. cit., p. 2. 
57 Winwood Reade, Savage Africa, p. 212. 6 Yerkes, op. cit., p. 432. 
58 Yerkes, op. cit., pp. 432 f. & Reichenow, Joc. cit., pp. 15 ff. 
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mentioned by Akeley in connection with his suggestion of polyga- 
my,” to which Dr. Briffault refers*3—he could not have said that 
no other writer who has given attention to the subject, but such as 
have followed Von Koppenfels, makes the statement that the goril- 
la is monogamous. The Yerkes say with reference to this ape: 
“Evidence and opinion alike favour Reichenow’s contention that 
pairing is relatively permanent, but monogamy is not definitely 
established.”* But they also say that “Akeley’s evidence for 
polygamy seems meagre indeed’’;® nor can they accept Garner’s 
statement, quoted by Dr. Briffault (and Mr. Calverton), “that it 
is certain that the gorilla is polygamous.” “Garner,” they say, 
‘almost certainly transcended the results of trustworthy observa- 
tion and indulged freely and rather uncritically in the unchecked 
report of hearsay and in interpretation.”®’ Winwood Reade’s state- 
ment that “the gorilla is polygamous,’ to which Dr. Briffault 
attaches much importance, has a very slender foundation. It 
amounts to this: 

The males are said to fight with one another in the rutting season. .... A 
reliable informant had seen two gorillas fighting. One of them was much larger 
than the other, and the smaller one was killed. From this we may, I think, infer 


that gorillas are polygamous, like stags, cocks, pheasants, and other animals 
which battle for wives.© 


I have myself, without a word of criticism, quoted the account 
given to Mr. Guthrie by natives, according to which the gorillas of 
the Cameroons “live in small companies, scarcely to be called fami- 
lies, except in the younger days of the band, when only two, three, 


6 C, E. Akeley, In Brightest Africa (London, 1924), p. 247. 

63 Briffault, op. cit., I, 177. 

64 Tbid., pp. 175 f. Another case in which Dr. Briffault’s denial of monogamy among 
apes and monkeys has made him blind to the most glaring facts is when he alleges 
(ibid., p. 173, n. 6) that “Darwin, whom one cannot suspect of tendentiousness in the 
presentation of evidence, certainly does not offer any indication of monogamous habits 
among monkeys.” Yet Darwin writes downright (The Descent of Man (London, 1890], 
p. 590): “Several kinds, for example some of the Indian and American monkeys, are 
strictly monogamous, and associate all the year with their wives.” 

6 Yerkes, op. cit., p. 442. $7 Tbid., p. 431. 

6 Thid., p. 434. 68 Briffault, op. cit., I, 176. 

69 Winwood Reade in the American Naturalist, I, 179; Savage Africa, p. 214. 
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or four individuals are found together. ... . The smaller companies 
consist of one male with his own, two, or three wives, and some small 
children.’”’”° This should convince Dr. Briffault and Mr. Calverton 
that, contrary to what they make their readers believe,” I have not 
based my “theory of human marriage” on the assumption that the 
gorilla is always monogamous. Monogamy and polygyny may, of 
course, exist side by side in the same species, and this is apparently 
the case with the gorilla. 

But the main question at issue is not that of polygamy or monog- 
amy: it is the question whether the relations between the sexes 
among the apes normally last till after birth of the offspring, irre- 
spective of their being monogamous or polygamous. According to 
a recent student of the social life of the subhuman primates, Dr. 
Zuckerman, they do so not only among the anthropoids, but also 
among the lower monkeys. He says: 

The primate family consists of male, female or females, and young; it is 
held together primarily by the interest of the male in the female portion of it 
and by their interest in their young; it is the nucleus of the society also when 
several families have united to form a larger group, never losing its identity with- 
in the herd, which never appears to be so stable a unit as the family; nay even 


the enormous hordes of a species like the baboon consist of numerous families 
banded together.” 


These facts must be very unpalatable truth to Dr. Briffault who 
alleges that among monkeys and apes, as well as among all other 
animals, ‘‘the male has no share in forming the animal family,” 
and “‘is not an essential member of it”; that an associated group of 
separate families is an “arrangement without precedent in biological 
history”; and that “association in large numbers inevitably means 
the breaking-up of the family grouping into the herd.”’3 Nor do 
they confirm Mr. Calverton’s statement that mammalogists, who are 


....ina better position to observe the sexual behaviour of mammals than 
are anthropologists or social scientists, not only deny the existence of monogamy 


7 The History of Human Marriage, I, 34. 

™ Briffault, op. cit., I, 175 f. 

7S. Zuckerman, The Social Life of Monkeys and Apes (London, 1932), pp. 147, 212, 
213, 314 f.; see also F. Doflein, Das Tier als Glied des Naturganzen (Leipzig and Berlin, 
1914), PP. 692, 694. 

73 Briffault, op. cit., I, 188, 192, 193, 200. 
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among the apes, but . . . . even go so far as to show the presence of promiscuous 
horde tendencies among them instead of the familial ones referred to by Wester- 
marck and his followers. 


The primates, however, are not the only mammals in which male 
and female are said to live together till after the birth of the young, 
and both parents to take care of the latter. I wrote in my book that 
this is the case with whales, seals, the hippopotamus, the reindeer, a 
few cats and martens, the ichneumon, and possibly the wolf. Mr. 
Calverton remarks that “upon careful examination” of my ma- 
terial it becomes clear at once that I have “again garbled facts and 
exaggerated evidences.” Yet, in point of fact, he has not examined 
my material at all, but simply reproduced Dr. Briffault’s accusa- 
tions,’4 every one of which I have shown to be false.’> Dr. Briffault 
alleges, for instance, that the reindeer of which Brehm speaks in the 
passage referred to by me is the semi-domesticated Norwegian 
animal, but the case is just the reverse: it is expressly described as 
the wild reindeer.” He asserts that what I have said about a few 
cats and martens, the ichneumon, and the wolf is not suggested by 
a word in the authority cited by me; yet here also my references are 
perfectly accurate, and the statements have been repeated in the 
new edition of Brehm.’? Of the ichneumon we are told that the 
female gives birth to two to four young, “‘which are suckled for a 
very long time and even for a much longer time are guided by both 
[the italics are Brehm’s] parents.”’”* As regards the wolf I have sub- 
sequently been able to adduce much more positive evidence of its 
mating habits and the father’s participation in the rearing of the 
young, on the authority of Mivart and Seton,’ whom Dr. Briffault 
also quotes with reference to wolves—although he carefully omits 
everything they have to say about their monogamy and family 
life; yet he calls Seton an “‘excellent authority.’’*° Indeed, I have 


74 Ibid., I, 171, n. 2. 


%8 Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, pp. 168-71. 
% Brehm, op. cit., XIII, 114. 


77 [bid., XII (1920), 4; for cats and martens see also ibid., pp. 53, 149; for the wolf 
see ibid., p. 214. 


78 Tbid., p. 27. 
79 Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, pp. 170 f. 8 Briffault, op. cit., I, 166. 
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found that my list of mammalian species in which male and female 
are reported to live together after the birth of the young and both 
parents take care of the latter, instead of being affected by Dr. 
Briffault’s criticism, may be considerably enlarged.* 

As among apes and other subhuman primates, so is the family the 
nucleus of the society also in mankind. Mr. Calverton alleges that 
I represented it as such in order to prove it to be an indestructible 
part of social life, and that, in doing so, I ‘‘abused both evidence 
and observation.” He has been told by his master that the family, 
even nowadays, is in many instances scarcely found to exist as a 
solidary and recognized group. In support of this assertion*? Dr. 
Briffault chiefly quotes cases which imply little more than the trac- 
ing of descent through the mother, or evidence as ridiculous as the 
statement that the Yakut have no word for the concept of ‘‘family”’ 
except the word uru, which means marriage; and all the cases by 
which he tries to demonstrate his thesis refer to more or less ad- 
vanced savages, except two—relating to the Congo Pygmies and 
the Fuegians—which I have shown at length to be quite mislead- 
ing.*’ But Dr. Briffault alleges that the group which was at one 
time supposed to be the original unit of human society ‘“‘not only 
does . . . . not exist as a psychological, juridic, or social unit; it fre- 
quently does not exist as a physical association. It is common in 
primitive society for husband and wife not to live together” (a 
statement faithfully repeated by Mr. Codrington). The evidence he 
produces for this *4 also refers almost exclusively to peoples who have 
advanced beyond the lowest level of culture. We even find state- 
ments like these: “In Africa, husband and wife do not live together 
in the same hut’’; ‘““There is no common life between husband and 
wife in China’; “In Korea ‘family life as we have it is quite un- 
known.’ ”’ The primitive hunters and food-gatherers are only repre- 
sented by the Australian natives and the Andamanese. Of the for- 
mer he says that ‘the women and the men have each their own camp 
and live quite separately.” To prove this he refers to Spencer and 
Gillen. They say nothing of the kind, but state on the contrary 

% Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, pp. 171-75. 

% Briffault, op. cit., 1, 505 ff. 

83 Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, pp. 213-16.  *4 Briffault, op. cit., I, 508ff. 
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that in a camp of natives in the center of Australia ‘each family, 
consisting of a man and one or more wives and children, accom- 
panied always by dogs, occupies a mia-mia, which is merely a lean- 
to of shrubs’’;*5 and there are similar statements relating to other 
tribes.*° Of the Andamanese Dr. Briffault asserts that the men and 
the women keep to themselves in parties of their own sex. His 
authority is Portman, who writes: “The wives are practically 
slaves to their husbands, for whom they have to perform all the 
drudgery. They acquiesce in this, and keep together in parties of 
their own sex.’’*? This, of course, does not mean that there is no 
“physical association” between husband and wife, nor that they 
do not live together. Professor Radcliffe-Brown, in his authorita- 
tive work on the Andamanese, says that in their ‘social organisa- 
tion the family is of great importance. A family is constituted by 
a permanent union between one man and one woman. In one of its 
aspects this union is a sexual one.’’** 

It is characteristic of the method with which Dr. Briffault han- 
dles ethnological evidence that he completely ignores my large col- 
lection of facts, covering many pages, which conclusively shows 
that among modern savages living in the hunting and food-collecting 
stage, or at most acquainted with some primitive mode of agricul- 
ture, the family consisting of parents and children is a very well- 
marked social unit.*® Its world-wide prevalence has more recently 
been affirmed by Professor Malinowski, who has a most intimate 
personal experience of matrilineal savages. He writes: “The typical 
family, a group consisting of mother, father and their progeny, is 
found in all communities, savage, barbarous and civilised; every- 
where it plays an important rdéle and influences the whole extent 
of social organisation and culture.’’%° 


8s B. Spencer and F. J. Gillen, The Native Tribes of Central Australia (London, 1899), 
p. 18. 


8 Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, pp. 216 f. 

87M. V. Portman, A History of Our Relations with the Andamanese (Calcutta, 1899), 
P. 34. 

88 A. R. Brown, The Andaman Islanders (Cambridge, 1922), p. 70. 

89 The History of Human Marriage, I, 54 ff. 


9° B. Malinowski, “Kinship,” Encyclopaedia Britannica, XIII (London, 1929), 
404 f. 
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When Mr. Calverton comes to the question of monogamy among 
more or less primitive peoples, he again refers to Dr. Briffault and 
gives a long analysis of the criticism to which his master has sub- 
jected my discussion of the subject. I must refer the reader to my 
detailed reply in my essay on The Mothers,” which may enable him 
to judge how far Dr. Briffault justifies his conclusion that ‘“‘no 
monogamous primitive society is known,”®? as also to form his own 
opinion about that tendency ‘“‘to falsify reports,’ which is spoken 
of in the preamble to his criticism,* and is suspected to be due to 
religious zeal.** I have written that “to judge by my collection 
of facts, polygyny has not been practised on a larger scale by any 
of the lower hunters and food-collectors, except some Australian 
and Bushman tribes, nor by any incipient agriculturists, at least 
among those of the lower type,’ whereas “‘a considerable number of 
these low hunting and slightly agricultural tribes are strictly mo- 
nogamous”’;s and I fail to see that Dr. Briffault has been able to 
invalidate the evidence on which these conclusions are based. 

Mr. Calverton remarks that even when I actually discovered 
tribal monogamy, I refused to see it in relationship with poverty as a 
cause, but insisted upon interpreting it as an evidence of the ‘‘mo- 
nogamous instinct.’’ This is not true. I wrote: 


Our examination into the causes of monogamy and polygyny makes it pos- 
sible for us to explain why progress in civilisation up to a certain point has 
proved favourable to polygyny, whilst in its highest forms it leads to monogamy. 
The first tendency is, as we have seen, largely due to economic and social cir- 
cumstances—the accumulation and unequal distribution of wealth and increas- 
ing social differentiation; but it should also be noticed that the considerable 
surplus of females which among many of the higher savages is caused by their 
wars is not found at the lowest stages of civilisation, where war does not seri- 
ously disturb the proportion of the sexes.” 


The ‘monogamous instinct,” of which Mr. Calverton repeatedly 
speaks with scorn, is not mentioned at all in the rewritten edition 
of my book, and in the original one, published thirty years earlier— 
* Three Essays on Sex and Marriage, pp. 250-69. 
* Briffault, op. cit., II, 303. 


93 Tbid., p. 276. 9% The History of Human Marriage, III, 26. 
%4 Ibid., p. 303. % Tbid., p. 104. 
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which he is so fond of quoting when it suits his purpose—it was 
specified as one of the circumstances making for monogamy and de- 
scribed as “‘the absorbing passion for one,” in agreement with Bain’s 
statement that ‘“‘the greatest intensity of love limits the regard to 
one,”’ the beloved person acquiring in the imagination of the lover 
an immeasurable superiority over all others.*’ This is not a hypothe- 
sis, but a generally recognized psychological fact. This absorbing 
passion for one is not confined to man. Hermann Miiller,** Brehm,” 
and other good observers have shown that it is experienced by birds. 
Darwin found it among certain domesticated mammals.’” It has 
been noticed that even in a generally polygynous species of monkeys, 
the Hamadryas baboon, the male may care for one female only 
once she has become a mother;’* and Tinklepaugh describes a case 
of ‘“‘monogamous attachment”’ on the part of a young Rhesus mon- 
key, living in the Psychological Laboratory of the University of 
California, to a female common macaque, much older than him- 
self, that had sexually initiated him.'®? In mankind the absorbing 
passion for one is found not only in civilized but also in savage men 
and women. Suicide from unsuccessful or disappointed love is by 
no means infrequent among them, and although apparently more 
common in women it also occurs in men.**> But I have expressly 
observed that “although the absorbing character of his love pre- 
vents a man for some time from taking another wife, it does not 
necessarily prevent his doing so for long. Sensual love is fickle; it 
is dominated by the desire for change.’ As Bernard Shaw re- 


97 Ibid. (1891), p. 502. 

9% H. Miiller, Am Neste (Berlin [1881]), p. 102. 

99 A. E. Brehm, Bird-Life (London, 1874), Part II, chap. ii. 
100 C, Darwin, The Descent of Man, II (London, 1888), 293 ff. 
rt A. E. Brehm, Tierleben, XIII, 571. 


102 Q. L. Tinklepaugh, “The Self-Mutilation of a Male Macacus rhesus Monkey,” 


Journal of Mammalogy, TX (Baltimore, 1928), 293 ff., quoted by Zuckerman, of. cit., 
pp. 306 ff. 


13 The History of Human Marriage, III, 102 ff.; The Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas, II (London, 1908), 232; R. Lasch, “Der Selbstmord aus erotischen Motiven 
bei den primitiven Vélkern,” Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft, II (Berlin, 1899), 
579 ff. 
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marks, “even those who say there is only one man or woman in the 
world for them, find that it is not always the same man or woman.’’?°s 

It is amusing to read, in Mr. Calverton’s description of the break- 
down of my moral doctrines and of eighteenth-century ethics in 
general, which was hastened by the World War, that “the abso- 
lutistic concept of evolution had to be abandoned,” and that, “‘as a 
consequence, the relativistic concept has steadily gained in power.” 
Both in my book The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 
which appeared before the war, and in my recent book Ethical 
Relativity, I have emphatically refuted the objectivity and absolute- 
ness of all moral values. 


TuscuLuM 
TANGIER, Morocco 


15 G. B. Shaw, Gelting Married (London, 1913), p. 153. 
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THE SIZE OF FAMILIES OF COLLEGE 
AND NON-COLLEGE WOMEN 


WILLYSTINE GOODSELL 


ABSTRACT 

Data obtained from an equal number of married college women and also from their 
female relatives and friends of the same social class who had had no college education 
indicates that while those of the former group had only 1.48 children per marriage 
as against 1.77 children of the latter, the non-college women were on the average three 
years older and had had 4.4 more years of married life at the time the study was made. 
Despite the fact that four years of higher education raised the age of marriage of college 
women nearly a year and a half, they had borne an average of 0.164 children per year 
as against 0.132 for the non-college group. The greater interest of college women in 
professional employments probably operates to increase the number of college wives 
engaging in gainful occupations, which reacts dysgenically on the birth-rate. 

For a generation past the small families of college graduates, both 
men and women, have been a subject of concern to eugenists, geneti- 
cists, and students of population problems. Especially has the col- 
lege education of women been under indictment on the ground that 
its effects are markedly dysgenic. Attention has been called by these 
critics to the fact that women’s higher education is lacking in solid 
courses in eugenics, home-making, and the social importance of the 
family while the emphasis falls on abstract studies in archaeology, 
Greek philosophy, or astrophysics. 

At least two questions are suggested by these writings: First, can 
the college education of women correctly be charged with responsi- 
bility for the small size of their families? Or are deep-moving social 
and economic forces at work tending to restrict the number of chil- 
dren in families of the entire upper middle class—the class from 
which college women are almost wholly drawn? Second, will courses 
in eugenics and home-making stir in women impulses toward mating 
and raising larger families? At least a tentative answer to these ques- 
tions, based on exact knowledge, seems called for. This article is 
concerned mainly with the first problem. 

For some years the writer has been collecting data bearing on the 
question of the size of family of college women, when compared with 
that of non-college women of the same social class, with a view to 
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shedding some light on the question whether collegiate education 
exercises a dysgenic effect and to what extent. Assisted by the stu- 
dents in her course on “The Family,” the writer, prior to 1930, sent 
out questionnaires to married college women and to their married 
female relatives and friends of the same social class who had had no 
college education. These first questionnaires were rather limited in 
scope, including, in addition to name, place of birth, and residence 
after marriage, questions regarding age at marriage, years married, 
size of family and, in the case of the college group, the type of college 
attended, whether a coeducational institution or a separate woman’s 
college, and the degree received. 

Returns were received from 475 college women (Group A) and 
from 461 non-college women of the same walk of life (Group B). The 
findings, a brief summary of which appeared in the Publications of 
the American Sociological Society,’ showed that the college group had 
had 742 children, or 1.56 per marriage, while their non-college sisters, 
cousins, and friends had borne 794 children, or 1.72 children per 
marriage. Group B had had a total of 52 more children than Group 
A, and 0.16 more children per marriage. But if the number of chil- 
dren per each year of married life be considered, the advantage lay 
with the college group, since these mothers bore 0.180 children in 
each year of marriage, whereas the non-college wives bore 0.162 in 
each year. This fact led to a study of the age at marriage of each 
group. The average age at which women of Group A married was 
25.3 years, while the corresponding age of Group B was 23.6. Ob- 
viously this disparity is of great significance. The most fertile years 
of a woman’s life are those between 18 and 28. The non-college wom- 
en married nearly two years earlier, on the average, than the college 
women, and these years are among the most fecund in their lives. 
The fact that Group B, with this marked advantage, produced only 
52 more children (or 0.16 per marriage) is noteworthy. Add to this 
the further fact that the college women actually bore more children 
per year of marriage (0.180-0.162) than the non-college mothers, and 
the conclusion seems justified that Group A had at least as much de- 
sire to have offspring as Group B. However, the handicap, from the 
eugenics standpoint, of later marriage should not be minimized. If 


* For the year 1930, p. 268. 
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Group B mothers bore 0.16 more children per marriage than Group 
A mothers, this would mean, in the case of 100,000 women in each 
group, an advantage of 16,000 children to the non-college women. 

In one other respect Group B had a marked advantage, eugenical- 
ly speaking, over Group A. Whereas the college group showed 103 
childless marriages, or nearly 21.7 per cent, Group B showed only 
82 childless marriages, or 17.7 per cent. This sharp disparity pointed 
to the need for more exact and detailed information regarding (1) the 
year of marriage in which each child was born; (2) the relative ages 
of the mothers in each group and the number of fertile years remain- 
ing to each mother; (3) the prospect, on the basis of the foregoing 
findings, of wives bearing children in the years 35-45, inclusive—a 
period of low fertility; (4) the number of widowed or divorced wom- 
en; (5) the number of deceased children and of stillbirths and mis- 
carriages in each marriage. Obviously a marriage might be classified 
as “childless” when there had occurred two or more pregnancies 
ending in the later death of viable children or in miscarriages or still- 
births. Furthermore, the question arose as to the respective degrees 
of responsibility of the two partners to the marriage for the high per- 
centage of childless marriages in the college group. It is a wide- 
spread practice the world over to lay the burden of responsibility for 
sterile marriages on the mother. Yet there is a respectable body of 
evidence in America? to the effect that the families of college men 
with some exceptions are little larger than those of college women. 
The husband, as well as the wife, has a determining influence on the 
size of the family he must by law support. In a recent article on 
“Parenthood in Decline,’ Enid Charles expresses her views on this 
question as follows: 

It would be a grave error to assume that the main drive to family limitation 
comes from women. There cannot be any doubt that men are at least as de- 
termined as women to limit their families and are showing an increasing disposi- 
tion to avoid the economic burdens involved. The contrary impression is some- 


times given by neo-Malthusian propagandists who carry on their work through 
the medium of clinics. Clinic reports lead many to imagine that the main in- 


2See Cattell, “Families of American Men of Science,” Scientific Monthly, IV 
(March, 1917), 254-55; also see Stein, Journal of Heredity, XVII (1926), 293-94, and 
J. C. Phillips, Harvard Graduate Magazine, March, 1926. 


3 New Republic, August 28, 1935, p. 64. 
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centive to the extended use of contraception is the determination of women to 
rid themselves of a burden imposed on them by men. As applied to the more 
prosperous classes, this belief is sheer nonsense. . . . . Many, if not most, women 
still find in motherhood compensations that to some extent counterbalance the 
disabilities entailed. For many men there are no such compensations. . .. . To- 
day the main concern of women is spacing out their pregnancies so as to safe- 
guard their health .. . . while men generally are determined to restrict their 
families to at most two, or much more rarely three, irrespective of the rate at 
which the children are produced. 


A final question which seemed worthy of investigation was the 
effect of the gainful employment of mothers on the size of families in 


TABLE I 
FAMILIES OF COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE WIVES 
Number of Number of Average Children Childless Average 
: Children per | per Year of ; Age at 
Cases Children Marriages 
Marriage Marriage Marriage 
Group A 
1,440 1.52 0.172 212 25.5 
Group B 
1,632 0.132 172 23.9 


the groups studied, as measured by the average number of children 
in homes where the mothers had never engaged in gainful work out- 
side the home. 

The seven questions outlined above clearly demanded the prepara- 
tion of another and more detailed questionnaire to be sent to two 
other groups of college and non-college women of the same social 
stratum. The work was begun in the year 1930, but the responses 
to the enlarged questionnaires came in very slowly over a period of 
five years. The great majority of the filled-out papers were received 
in the years 1930-32, inclusive. Less than 5 per cent were returned 
in the years 1933-35, when the full effects of the economic break- 
down were felt in middle-class families. Therefore, although the re- 
turns were probably influenced to some extent by the financial con- 
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ditions created by the current depression, their rather close agree- 
ment with the findings of the earlier study suggests that this in- 
fluence was not powerful. 

The second set of questionnaires comprised 472 cases of college 
women and an equal number of non-college women, relatives and 
friends. It seemed desirable to combine the findings of the second 
questionnaire with those of the earlier one with respect to all the 
categories of the first study, namely, number of children in the two 
groups, average children per marriage, average children per each 
year of married life, childless marriages, and the average age at mar- 


TABLE II* 
FAMILIES OF COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE WIVES 


vera il i Av Median 
Number of Number of & pcg Children Childless ae at 
: Children per| per Year of . Age at Age at 
Marriage Marriage Marriage Marriage 


Group A 

698 1.48 ©.164 109 25.7 25.10 
Group B 

ae 838 1.77 0.132 go 24.3 24.14 


* Second study, 1930-35. 


riage. The findings of the two combined studies for the college wom- 
en (Group A) and the non-college wives (Group B) are shown in 
Table I. 

With the detailed data secured by the second set of question- 
naires a more searching and refined study of the problem of family 
limitation among college and non-college women was made possible 
(see Table II). The comparative findings with regard to the points 
included in the initial study may be considered first. 

A comparison of the results shows much the same conditions as in 
the first study and in the combined findings. With exactly the same 
number of cases in each group, the non-college women have to their 
credit 140 more children than the college mothers and 0.25 children 
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more per marriage. Again the college women bear slightly more chil- 
dren in each year of marriage—o.o32. As in the first study, Group B 
has fewer childless marriages, this time by 19. The non-college wom- 
en again show a lower average age at marriage by 1.4 years and a 
lower median age of one year. Perhaps the most noteworthy dispari- 
ties in the findings of the first study and the second are connected 
with (1) the total number of living children and (2) the number of 
children born in each year of marriage. In the first study Group B 
numbered 461; Group A, 475; and Group B had 52 more children. 
In the later study, with identical numbers of cases (472), Group B 
mothers bore 140 more children. This would seem to indicate a 
growing disparity in the number of children born in each group, 
which is also suggested by the difference in the average number of 
children per marriage. In the first study Group B mothers had 1.72 
children per marriage and Group A 1.56 children—a difference of 
only 0.16. But in the second study the respective figures are 1.77 
and 1.48—a difference of 0.25 to the advantage of the non-college 
mothers. On the other hand, the difference between the two groups 
in the number of children born per year of marriage is greater in the 
second study than in the first, and to the advantage of the college 
mothers. Whereas in the earlier investigation Group A mothers bore 
0.180 children in each year of marriage and Group B 0.162—a dif- 
ference of o.o18—in the more recent study Group A wives bore 0.164 
children per year of marriage and Group B 0.132—a difference of 
0.032, or almost twice as much. Although the number of children 
per year of marriage declined in both groups, the decline was much 
sharper in Group B. 

In the hope of throwing light on the disparity in the average num- 
ber of children per marriage (0.25) revealed in the second study, the 
writer decided to compare Group A and Group B with respect to (1) 
the average and median ages of the women in each group and (2) the 
average number of years of married life of each group of wives. If 
Group B proved to be on the average an older group than Group A, 
with more wives who had lived beyond the fecund period, an ex- 
planation would be found for the inequality in number of children. 
Fortunately the necessary data had been obtained in the second 
questionnaire. The average age of the college women in Group A was 
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34.7; the median age was 33.63. These women had been married an 
average of g years. On the other hand, the average age of the women 
in Group B was 37.7 years and the median was 36.44. The average 
number of years married of Group B women was 13.4. Thus the 
non-college women were on the average three years older than the 
college group and had had 4.4 more years of married life. These dif- 
ferences might easily account for the fact that the 472 mothers in 
Group B had borne 140 more children than had the college mothers. 

At this point it seemed advisable to classify the returns on age into 
age-groups and to plot a distribution curve of ages in Groups A 
and B. The classification disclosed that the college wives included 
only 4 women aged 23 years—the youngest age in this group—and, 
at the other end of the scale only two aged 58 and one aged 68, with 
no cases falling between these two figures. The curve of age-distri- 
bution of Group A wives showed that the modal age of the college 
woman was 31, and there is a sharp decline in the curve after this 
age. Further analysis of age figures showed that 123 cases in Group 
A, or 26 per cent, were aged 23-29 years, inclusive; 238 cases, or 50 
per cent, were aged 30-39; and 74 cases, or 15.6 per cent, were in the 
age-group 40-45 inclusive. Thus 91.6 per cent of the women in 
Group A fell in the age-groups 23-45, the period generally held to be 
fertile years. Only 8.4 per cent of the college wives were presumably 
infecund. 

The distribution curve of the non-college group showed a wider 
range in age—from 21-70 years. Ten women were aged 21-23, and 
22 were at the other end of the scale from 58-70, as compared with 3 
in the college group. The modal age of Group B is 32-33 years. Only 
19 per cent of the women were aged 21-29, as compared with 26 per 
cent in Group A; 43.8 per cent were in the thirties, as compared with 
50 per cent in the college group; 18.6 per cent were aged 40-45 as 
compared with 15.6 per cent in Group A. Finally, 18.8 per cent of 
the women in the non-college group had passed the fertile age (45 
years) as compared with 8.4 per cent of the mothers in the college 
group. The chances of further child-bearing in the group of college 
women seem distinctly better than in the group of their non-college 
relatives and friends. 

But the fact of fecund age is not of course a guaranty that child- 
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bearing will go on. In what years of marriage are births most fre- 
quent and in what years least? The second questionnaire included a 
query concerning the year of marriage in which each child was born. 
A classification of the findings showed that in the case of Group A 
92 children were born in the first year, 136 in the second (the modal 
year), 112 in the third year, after which the births steadily declined 
to 2 in the fifteenth year and 1 in the sixteenth. The sharp and con- 
tinuous decline of births after the third marriage year is clearly ap- 
parent. Closely similar conditions are found in Group B, except that 
the range of years within which children are born is somewhat great- 
er. In the first year 104 children were born to non-college mothers; 
in the second (the modal year) 158; and in the third marriage year 
127. Thereafter occurs the same abrupt decline in births, except that 
births continue through the twenty-first year of marriage instead of 
ceasing after the sixteenth year, as in the case of the college group. 

In the second study the number of childless marriages among col- 
lege women was 109, or 23 per cent of the 472 cases. A correlation of 
the childless marriages with the age of the mother disclosed that in 
38 cases, or 34.8 per cent, the mothers were still in their twenties. 
In 43 cases, or 49.5 per cent, the childless mothers were aged 30 to 
39; in 13 cases, or 12 per cent, the mothers were aged 40-45. Thus it 
appeared that in 96.3 per cent of the cases of childless marriages the 
mothers were still presumably of fertile age and in 84.4 per cent of 
the cases they were under 40 years of age. The probability of future 
births occurring in this childless group of college women seems high. 
Indeed, in three instances the women volunteered the information 
that they intended to have children. 

As already suggested, any careful consideration of childless mar- 
riages makes clear that a distinction should be made between those 
unions that are childless because of deaths and miscarriages and 
those that are actually infecund, either by intention or otherwise. A 
scrutiny of the findings in Group A showed that in 9 of the childless 
families there had occurred 11 child deaths; and that in 11 of these 
families there had occurred 1g stillbirths and miscarriages. More- 
over, two women who reported no children were at that time preg- 
nant. Thus there were 22 separate families classified as childless in 
which 32 pregnancies had occurred. If these families are subtracted 
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from the total of 109 childless families, there remain 87 actually in- 
fecund marriages in Group A, or 18.4 per cent of the total number. 

This is a less disturbing figure than the first crude estimate of 23 
per cent. Of the 109 childless marriages 80 per cent were sterile. At 
this point the question arose as to whether these 109 childless wives 
were an older or a younger group than the 472 college women as a 
whole. The average age of Group A, it will be recalled, was 34.7 
years; investigation showed that the corresponding figure for the 
childless group was 32.7—an advantage of two years. It seems high- 
ly probable that a proportion of the childless women will bear chil- 
dren, since 41, or nearly 40 per cent, were aged between 23 and 30 
years. 

In similar fashion the data pertaining to Group B were analyzed. 
In the go childless families 3 child deaths had occurred and 27 still- 
births and miscarriages, 15 of these in separate families. One woman 
was pregnant. Thus in 19 of the families classified as childless, 31 
pregnancies had occurred. Of the go childless marriages, therefore, 
21 per cent were fertile. This means that the sterile unions represent- 
ed only 10.3 per cent of the total of 472 marriages. Obviously the 
non-college women made a distinctly better record in the matter of 
infecund marriages than did the college group. Again this may be in 
part explained by the fact that the non-college wives were an older 
group, including 76 women who had passed fertile age, as compared 
with 35 in the college group. 

Only six of the college women had been widowed and of this num- 
ber one had remarried. This small group had borne 14 children, or 
more than the average of the entire group (2.33-1.48). In Group B 
seven of the women had lost husbands and two had remarried. To 
these women 9g children had been born, or 1.3 children per marriage, 
a lower average than the 1.77 of the whole non-college group. 

So much has been said and written of the unfavorable effect on the 
birth-rate of the gainful employment of educated married women 
that it seemed desirable to investigate this matter. To the question 
of participation in a paid occupation, 109 women in Group A failed 
to reply. Of the remaining group of 363 college women, 145, or 40 
per cent, had never engaged in paid occupations outside the home. 
This group had an average of 1.77 children, which compares favor- 
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ably with the average of 1.48 for the entire group. At some time dur- 
ing the marriage, 103 women, or about 29 per cent, had been gain- 
fully employed, but were not so employed at the time of the inquiry. 
This group had borne an average of 1.45 children. Of the remaining 
women, 115, or 31 per cent, were engaged in paid occupations at the 
time the questionnaire was returned. This group had borne 97 chil- 
dren, an average of 0.84 per marriage. Obviously, so far as this study 
is concerned, the dysgenic effect of the gainful employment of edu- 
cated wives is clearly demonstrated. This is not necessarily to con- 
demn such employment as biologically injurious to the race but to 
point out that, under present social conditions, where relatively little 
is done to aid middle-class women, desirous of adding to the family 
income, to carry the added burden of child-bearing and rearing, 
extra-domestic employment reacts harmfully on the birth-rate. 
Certain conclusions seem justified from the combined findings of 
the first and second questionnaires and from the more detailed data 
and findings of the second inquiry. Turning, first, to the combined 
findings, perhaps the most noteworthy fact that emerges from this 
study of approximately 950 cases in each group is the slight differ- 
ence in the size of families among college and non-college women of 
the same social class. Despite their real advantage in age at mar- 
riage, non-college women produced an average of only 1.77 children 
per marriage and only 0.25 more per marriage than college women. 
This fact points inescapably to the conclusion that the deliberate 
limitation of the size of family is common in both groups. Moreover, 
the fact that the college women actually bore more children per year 
of married life than the non-college wives shows no lack of willing- 
ness on the part of the former to have offspring. As already pointed 
out, the smaller number of children born in Group A (192) may 
readily be explained by the lower average age of this group and by 
their older age at marriage. What, then, is left of the charge so 
vigorously and repeatedly made that the collegiate education of 
women exercises a baleful effect on the size of family of college wom- 
en? Only this, so far as this study is concerned, that the four years 
of higher education tend to raise the age of marriage of college wom- 
en nearly a year and a half. Indirectly, then, college education has 
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a slightly adverse effect on the size of family of the women included 
in this study. There is no evidence that the academic and non-do- 
mestic character of women’s college training decreases the desire of 
the majority to have children; rather the contrary, since college 
women bore slightly more children per year of marriage (0.040) than 
non-college women. If the childless marriages in Group A (212) be 
eliminated from the total, and only the fruitful unions considered, 
college women have borne nearly 2 children per fertile marriage. In 
the same way, eliminating the childless marriages from the total of 
the non-college group, and taking account only of fecund unions, the 
non-college group has borne 2.14 children per fertile marriage. Can 
this slight difference in the fertility of the two groups rationally be 
explained by the fact that the college women have studied logic and 
logarithms and the other group has not? After a careful analysis of 
the figures of Holmes in his study of ‘The Size of College Families,’’4 
Banker concluded that “education, and especially formal college 
education, has little or nothing to do with the declining birth-rate, 
that the correlations between education and fecundity which have 
been so greatly exploited are spurious or rather that they are simply 
mutual correlations with a tertium quid and are not directly related.’’s 

There remains, however, the fact that the findings of the first 
study and the second study, as well as the combined findings, show 
a markedly higher number of childless marriages in the college group. 
In an attempt to explain the higher incidence of childlessness among 
college women in the second study, where data were available, corre- 
lations were made between childlessness and gainful employment. 
This led to the discovery that, of the 115 college wives engaging in 
paid occupations outside the home at the time of the inquiry, 55, or 
48 per cent, were childless! Clearly here lies one very important fac- 
tor in determining the infertile marriages of college women. Of col- 
lege women who, at some previous time, had been gainfully em- 
ployed but were engaged in home-making when the study was made, 
only 21.3 per cent were childless—less than the crude percentage for 
the group. The same situation emerges when correlations are made 

4 Journal of Heredity, XV (October, 1924), 407-15. 

5 “Education and Fecundity,” ibid., XVI (February, 1925), 57-59. 
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between the 49 non-college women working outside the home and 
childlessness. In this case, 43 per cent of working wives of Group B 
were found to be childless. There can be no doubt that, in the pres- 
ent state of our society, extra-domestic employment of educated 
women is a potent cause of infecund marriages. 

The larger number of college women gainfully employed, when 
compared with the non-college group, suggests that the advanced 
education of college women, together with the professional training 
a proportion of them have enjoyed, tend to raise their standards of 
living, as well as to deepen their understanding of the needs of chil- 
dren. These factors, together with the greater interest of college 
women in professional employments, probably operate to increase 
the number of college wives engaging in gainful occupations. And 
this, as has been demonstrated, reacts dysgenically on the birth-rate. 

With regard to the second question raised at the beginning of this 
paper—namely, Will the introduction of sound courses in eugenics, 
home-making and the social importance of the family into the cur- 
ricula of colleges educating women have a beneficial effect on the size 
of family of college graduates?—it may be said at once that no valid 
answer can yet be given. No nation-wide investigation of the cur- 
ricular offerings in these subjects has yet been made. An examina- 
tion of the most recent catalogues of ten outstanding women’s col- 
leges in the United States disclosed that only one (Smith) offers a 
course entitled “Eugenics,” and this course shares the honors with 
“Genetics.” However, all the colleges offer courses in Heredity or 
Genetics with some application to eugenics. Seven of the ten col- 
leges include courses on “The Family” in their curricula, four offer 
courses in population problem, but only one (Mills College, Oak- 
land, Calif.) gives its students opportunity to come to grips with 
problems of home economics. Even if these curricular deficiencies 
were made up, the question would still remain whether courses in 
eugenics and home-making will arouse in women impulses toward 
mating and rearing larger families. Has nature been so niggardly in 
endowing college women with these instincts, so powerful in men and 
women in general, that collegiate courses must be relied upon to 
stimulate the sluggish impulses of women graduates? And will these 
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courses do the work? It is possible, but it seems to the writer highly 
improbable. Men and women mate and have offspring because of 
deep emotional drives. They limit the size of their families chiefly 
for reasons of health and economics. If intelligent college graduates, 
alert to the significance of our decreasing population and our differ- 
ential birth-rate, were to receive positive public support, in the form 
i of economic and social aids, they might deliberately elect to have 
more children. But it seems an extremely dubious theory that aca- 
demic courses, in and of themselves, can dispose men and women to 
; increase the size of their families. 
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ECOLOGICAL INTERRELATIONSHIPS OF JUVENILE DE- 
LINQUENCY, DEPENDENCY, AND POPULATION MO- 
BILITY: A CARTOGRAPHIC ANALYSIS OF DATA FROM 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


ELSA SCHNEIDER LONGMOOR AND ERLE FISKE YOUNG 


ABSTRACT 

In plotting the cases of juvenile delinquency, public relief, and mobility for an urban 
area, contour lines were obtained for each factor by first locating a center at the inter- 
section of the vertical and horizontal lines which divided the spots into two equal parts. 
Twelve equally spaced axes were used to locate twelve points, which when connected 
constituted the contour line. Mobility and delinquency were closely correlated, relief 
distribution being differently located. The ratio to total population when plotted gave 
contour lines of rates. Two centers of delinquency appeared located in zones of transi- 
tion or deterioration. This method presents a graphic picture of the phenomena and 
breaks down the artificially chosen boundaries of the statistical areas. 

The analysis of sociological data by ecological methods has thrown 
new light on many aspects of city life, particularly in the study of 
juvenile delinquency, population movement, and various social 
pathological processes in community life. Further development and 
utilization of cartographic methods are needed in order to uncover 
unexpected relationships and to check upon results obtained by other 
methods. Methods by which intercorrelation of the social processes 
can be ecologically studied are especially needed. It is with this task 
that the present study is concerned, involving a cartographic study 
of juvenile delinquency, family dependency, and population mobility 
in Long Beach, California. 

Between 1882, when the first residence was established, and the 
date of the last census, a period of forty-eight years, Long Beach, 
California, has grown to a population of 142,032. Within a period of 
a few decades, the city has passed through all the phases of city de- 
velopment from open pasture land to modern industrial organiza- 
tion. While it is a suburb of Los Angeles within the metropolitan 
area, it is a city in its own right, not only legally but ecologically, 
and can be viewed in many respects as a unit. 

Until the beginning of the twentieth century Long Beach was little 
more than a resort town. With the development of Los Angeles Har- 
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bor to the west in 1905, Long Beach awoke to the possibilities of its 
own industrial development. Land west of the city was set aside for 
future industry, while the residential development tended to follow 
the ocean front as far as the swamps at the mouth of Alamitos Bay 
and to spread northward on the higher ground in the vicinity of 
Signal Hill. 

By 1918 most of the available land to the north and east had been 
subdivided and sold for residential purposes. The group of low hills 
to the east of the city, overlooking the backwater and lagoons of 
Alamitos Bay, were dotted with small homes. The heights to the 
north of the city were apparently destined for the best class of resi- 
dences. To the east a development company bought the swamp 
lands between Belmont Heights and Naples, and, by means of a sand 
fill, developed it into residential tract. This section, subdivided into 
small lots, twenty-five and thirty feet in width, was rapidly sold. 

By the summer of 1921, although Long Beach was still little more 
than a resort town, it was showing a normal amount of yearly 
growth, and, with its suburbs laid out for the future population 
which it hoped to receive, the direction of city development was ap- 
parently determined. It was at this time that the boom struck—oil 
was discovered on Signal Hill. Overnight the city changed from a 
resort town to an oil town. A wall of derricks rose as a barrier from 
east to west across the northern end of the city. The best residential 
sections became oil fields. The line of wells pushed the city back 
upon itself. The added population, owing to the influx of oil workers, 
created congestion in the lower residential sections, and was largely 
responsible for the development of Virginia City, now known as 
North Long Beach, a section comprised of small, cheap homes sold 
on the instalment plan. The arrangement of the city is shown on a 
base map, Map I. 

The fight between the oil interests and the city-development group 
reached its climax in 1925. The oil interests were attempting to ob- 
tain permits to drill for oil in Belmont Heights, the eastern residen- 
tial section. The issue was brought to a vote and the oil interests de- 
feated. A definite line was set preventing the further encroachment 
of the oil interests on the residential property, thereby saving the 
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city from destruction. Today, with the output of oil on the decrease, 
some of the residential property in the northern heights is gradually 
being redeemed. 
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The spasmodic growth of the town, together with the barriers 
erected by the oil influx, explains the fact that today Long Beach 
has no well-laid-out residential section. The destruction of the better 
residential sections has curtailed the natural expansion process, and 
turned the development back into the older vacant sections. Hence, 
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it is not uncommon to see an expensive new structure next to a small, 
inexpensive dwelling. 
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A study of the configuration of the city will throw considerable 
light upon population dispersion and congestion. It will be noted on 
the land-usage map, Map II, that the area zoned for heavy industry 
lies principally to the west of the flood-control channel. The square 
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section facing the waterfront represents the commercial or central 
“downtown” area. The territory bordering on the heavy industrial 
section on the west side is zoned for lighter manufacturing, and, al- 
though practically vacant at the present time, is being held for fu- 
ture development. The section surrounding the business center is 
the district of apartments and hotels. This district and bordering 
territory is largely in a state of transition. The residences are old 
and crowded together, often two or three on a lot. In many cases, 
they face the alleys or are in the rear of stores. It represents the 
former residential district upon which the commercial interests have 
encroached. 

Similarly, the oil interests have encroached upon the residential 
sections to the south of Signal Hill. Here, too, may be found a sec- 
tion in transition. Contrary to what might be expected, this section, 
rather than showing a decrease in population, shows an increasingly 
overcrowded condition. Oil expansion, unlike industrial expansion, 
is definitely limited by geological considerations; adjacent property, 
low in value, brings cheap rents. 

The fundamental concept of city growth as developed by E. W. 
Burgess’ is applicable to the city of Long Beach, although the form 
of radical expansion in concentric circles from the center outward, as 
presented by him, is somewhat distorted, due to the natural contour 
of the ground and the natural fixed boundaries. 

The data for this study relative to juvenile delinquency were pro- 
cured from the records of the Long Beach juvenile probation office 
for the years 1930, 1931, 1932. A total of 948 male and 291 female 
cases were recorded. 

The data relative to families on relief were procured from the Long 
Beach Social Welfare Exchange, and 2,655 addresses were obtained. 
This number represented approximately two-thirds of the total num- 
ber of cases handled during the years 1930 and 1932, inclusive. All 
cases of juvenile delinquency in these families which had been known 
to the Juvenile Probation Department were noted. One hundred 


*See E. W. Burgess, “The Growth of the City: An Introduction to a Research 
Project,” in R. E. Park, E. W. Burgess, and R. D. McKenzie, The City (Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), pp. 47-62. 
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sixty-five such cases were found, representing 2.6 per cent of the 
total number of all juvenile delinquency cases. 

The data relative to mobility were obtained from the Long Beach 
City Directory for the years 1930 and 1932. The first three names on 
every second page of the Long Beach City Directory for the year 1930 
were selected and were searched for in the 1932 Directory. If found 
at the same address, it was listed as permanent; if not found, or 
found at another address, it was listed as transient. 

The data relative to population were obtained from a map pre- 
pared by the city engineer of Long Beach, which gives the popula- 
tion by census tracts according to the 1930 census. 

The home addresses of the individuals in each of the three series— 
juvenile delinquency, public relief, and mobility—were plotted on 
large base maps of the city of Long Beach. Each individual or family 
was represented by one spot, regardless of the number of times he 
may have appeared in the records. 

In order to make direct comparisons of these spot maps, which are 
not reproduced here, the median centers and median “contour” lines 
were located. The median centers are central points of geographical 
concentration for each of the factors: juvenile delinquency, public 


‘relief, and mobility. To locate a median center, a horizontal line 


was drawn so that one-half of all the spots fell above and one-half 
below it. A similar vertical line was drawn, so that one-half of the 
spots fell to the right and one-half to the left of it. The point of inter- 
section, common to both lines, was the median center. 

To locate a median contour line which would show the dispersion 
of cases about the median center, taking account at the same time of 
the influence of the location of other contiguous cases, twelve equally 
spaced axes radiating from the center were drawn. By determining 
the distribution along these axes the dispersion could be indicated. 
To accomplish this, a 60° angle was rotated about the median center. 
The cases included by its sides were then counted, allowing an over- 
lap of thirty degrees at each count, so that a series of twelve counts 
was obtained. The median point along each axis was then located. 
These points, when connected, constituted the median contour line, 
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so drawn that one-half the cases in the given direction were inside it 
and one-half outside. 
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The median centers and contour lines as shown on Map III indi- 
cate the relationship of each distribution to the other. 

As will be noted, the mobility and the juvenile delinquency dis- 
tributions are closely correlated; the relief distribution, on the other 
hand, extends considerably farther toward the northwest. This can 
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be explained from the standpoint of cheap rentals. A general survey 
of property values and rentals within the area indicated by the me- 
dian contour lines showed an extreme of both high and low values. 
This area embraces (1) a part of the central retail section, particu- 
larly that dealing in automobiles, construction materials, and sup- 
plies, (2) a large percentage of hotels, apartments, and apartment 
courts, (3) a small Negro district, and (4) certain oil properties. It 
was found that property located on the main arteries was of high 
valuation, while that in blocks off the main thoroughfares was com- 
paratively low. Similarly, rentals in the rear of business blocks were 
exceedingly low, while apartments and hotels within a few blocks, 
centrally located, demanded high rent. 

The median centers will be found, upon observation, to be quite 
centrally located—juvenile delinquency and population, lying within 
one quarter-mile of each other at a distance of approximately one 
mile back from the ocean front, while the relief center is found a 
half-mile farther north and slightly more toward the west. All three 
centers lie to the west of the population center, indicating that the 
west side has a higher percentage of delinquency than the east. The 
mobility center lies to the south of the population center, drawn 
there by the large number of apartments and hotels along the ocean 
front. 

Rate maps were then prepared, using population as the standard 
basis for comparative purposes. A grid or grill, with areas containing 
one-half square mile, was drawn. The half-mile square was deter- 
mined upon, primarily because the main arteries of the city are one- 
half mile apart. In outlying sections, where the population is very 
sparse, contiguous areas were combined, forming approximately 
mile-square areas. By combining the population of the census enu- 
meration, districts included within each half-mile area, the popula- 
tion of each half-mile-square area could be determined. These half- 
mile-square areas were then combined into mile-square areas to form 
the framework of the rate map. 

Next, the rate or ratio of cases to the total population in each area 
of the city was computed. This ratio is expressed on the rate map 
(Map III) in terms of the number of cases per thousand population. 
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The rates as computed for the juvenile delinquency cases are abso- 
lute, since all cases on the records for the given period were plotted; 
those for the relief work are only relative to each other, since only 
two-thirds of the total number of cases were plotted. 

In order to show more clearly areas of sparsity and of concentra- 
tion, “contour” maps were constructed using the one-half-mile- 
square areas as a base. The number representing the total number 
of spots appearing in each square was placed at the center of each 
square. Points of equal value were then connected by means of an 
interpolated curved line.? The rapidity of change from low to high 
concentration is thus shown by the closeness of the lines, that is, by 
the number of lines in a given distance; points of high concentration 
are therefore easily discernible. (This series of maps is not repro- 
duced here.) 

Contour rate maps were then constructed by this same method, 
using the rates for each area rather than the raw data. Using rates 
enables more valid comparisons to be made with contrasting social 
data. It is these rate maps which are shown in the present article. 
(Maps IV, V, and VI.) 

It will be noted by referring to the juvenile delinquency contour 
map (Map IV) that there are two areas of heavy concentration, one 
in the southwest section of the city, the other to the south of Signal 
Hill. The section to the southwest is identical with the zone of tran- 
sition existing between the business district and the harbor district. 
The section south of Signal Hill represents an area of deterioration, 
due to oil encroachment. It also marks the location of the Negro 
district along the Union Pacific Railroad right-of-way. 

To the degree that juvenile delinquency is related to economic 
factors, one may expect to find similarities in maps showing their 
distribution. 

It will be noted upon examination and comparison of the contour 


2 This method is analogous to that used by engineers in producing topographic maps 
and by meteorologists in producing weather maps, showing isotherms and isobars. A 
suitable “contour interval” is chosen and the interpolated values are located along the 
lines of centers of the areas; free-hand curved lines are then drawn through points of 
equal value, following the general rules used by engineers in constructing contour lines 
on topographic maps. 
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maps (Maps IV and V), that the high peaks of both the juvenile 
delinquency and public relief distribution fall in approximately the 
same place. This would cause one to_believe that economic pressure 
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is a factor in juvenile delinquency, and that adverse juvenile be- 
havior patterns have a tendency to develop in sections where the 
neighborhood standards are of low rating, though not necessarily in 
the families who are on public relief. 
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Map No. VI, showing transiency, gives a distribution pattern 
very similar to the patterns found on the maps showing juvenile de- 
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linquency and public relief. The interrelationships of these patho- 
logical phenomena are strongly indicated by this type of analysis. 
The statistical correlations of the rates for the various areas can 
be determined by well-known methods. The rates per thousand for 
juvenile delinquency, public relief, and transiency for each area, can 
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be correlated by the rank method—for example, giving a rough 
measure of the correspondence between the three contour maps 
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viewed as wholes. These coefficients and their probable errors are 
given in Table I. 

For practical purposes the contour maps are much more useful 
than such statistical generalizations, since they present a graphic 
picture of the situation for the entire city, area by area. The con- 
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tours, furthermore, break down the arbitrarily chosen boundaries of 
the statistical areas and indicate the location and character of the 
points of concentration and the dispersion about these points. This 


TABLE I 
RELATION OF DELINQUENCY, RELIEF, AND TRANSIENCY 
Coefficient 
of Rank Probable 
Error 
Correlation 
Juvenile delinquency and public relief......... 0.47 0.12 
Juvenile delinquency and transiency........... 0.27 0.14 
Public relief and transiency.................. 0.33 0.13 


method helps to define the ecological distribution in terms of natu- 
ral areas in such a manner that its natural characteristics are em- 
phasized and comparison between distributions are facilitated. 
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THE CONFLICT BETWEEN PRIMARY GROUP ATTITUDES 
AND DERIVATIVE GROUP IDEALS IN 
MODERN SOCIETY’ 
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ABSTRACT 

The difficulties of social control have increased in modern life because the problem 
of the formation of derivative attitudes has not been solved by sociology. Primary 
attitudes sufficed for primitive societies and control was simple. Literature, religion, 
and force are the dominant forms of control in modern life and are all inherited from 
the primitive past, but these cannot serve as a basis for the wider adjustments of a com- 
plex modern derivative society. It is not possible to solve the problem of a new social 
idealism by expanding primary group sympathies to cover all classes, races, and nations. 
The new ideal which must be erected is that of social welfare. The preliminary work in 
the creation of these ideals belongs to the hard-working scientific sociologist. 

It is now more than a quarter of a century since Charles H. Cooley 
gave systematic form to an idea which had been less clearly ex- 
pressed in the sociological literature for nearly half a century, and 
indicated to his confreres the importance of the attitudes developed 
in primary and other direct contact groups for the stability of insti- 
tutions and for the perpetuation of culture.? He also indicated, in a 
less definite way, the tendency of the larger derivative groups, then 
in process of formation in our modern industrial society, to build up 
attitudes and ideals which often came in conflict with the primitive 
primary group attitudes. Finally, he indicated in some measure the 
social necessity of so organizing and controlling the formation and 
nature of these derivative attitudes and ideals that they would 
strengthen rather than disrupt the unity of society and direct 
human behavior in channels and toward loyalties that work for the 
production and the perpetuation of the best lines of social evolution. 

However, Cooley accomplished less in the direction of the develop- 
ment of the last two of these three theses than he did for the exposi- 
tion of the first. The peculiar nature of his social situation and the 
exceptional character of his own personality made this limitation 

* Read before the Twelfth International Congress of Sociologists, Brussels, August 
25-29, 1935- 

2 See his Social Organization (1909), chaps. iii-v. 
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upon his work necessary. Since his time various other sociologists, 
among them our honored president for this year, Professor Charles 
A. Ellwood,’ and other writers,‘ have made contributions to these 
problems of social control. 

As our human society has become increasingly complex through 
the development of cultural inventions and consequent industriali- 
zation and the growth of communication, the problem of social con- 
trol has finally become of more immediate importance than that of 
subsistence. Although the problem of social control has never been 
absent from human societies, even in the earliest stages of their 
development, the problem of subsistence far outweighed all other 
problems in primitive groups. Now that we have solved for most 
people, and for all civilized people in a measure, the problem of sub- 
sistence, the problems of social control have increased proportion- 
ately to our freedom from problems of production. As illustrations 
of these problems of social control which we have not yet adequately 
solved from the standpoint of sociology may be cited those of crim- 
inality, justice in distribution of the products of labor, the proper 
spread of culture—especially of the highest forms of culture—among 
all the people, the prevention of conflicts of culture, and the preven- 
tion and abolition of war. 

If we take war as a special example, we are forced to recognize how 
impossible it has proved to be hitherto—in spite of the fact that 
most people in all civilized countries now recognize the social de- 
structiveness of international conflict—to abolish war. Clearly, the 
reason for this failure is that we have not been able sufficiently to 
socialize and to control the formation of the attitudes and ideals in 
the larger industrial, cultural, and political groups that now domi- 
nate modern society. Such a situation, which amounts to the fact 
that we are still unable to control or direct behavior in this highly 
complex society which has grown up about us, is manifestly serious 
and must challenge our closest attention and keenest analyses. It is 


3 See his The Psychology of Human Society (1925). 

4 See, e.g., L. L. Bernard, An Introduction to Social Psychology (1926), chaps. xxiv- 
xxxvi; E. S. Bogardus, Sociology (1934), Leadership (1935); F. E. Lumley, The Means of 
Social Control (1924), The Propaganda Menace (1934); E. A. Ross, Sin and Society 
(1911), Principles of Sociology (1920, 1930); and other works by Professor Ross and 
other writers. 
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the culmination of that social anarchy which Auguste Comte per- 
ceived one hundred years ago and attempted to remedy by the 
establishment of a transformed and rationalized Catholicism and a 
functional and socialized ritualism. We must still endeavor to solve 
this problem of the social control of the conflict of attitudes and 
ideals by means of the application of social science, the science of 
sociology. 

The discussion will be limited to three aspects of this problem and 
shall treat each of these but briefly. The purpose shall be, in each 
case, to indicate the nature of the special phase of the general prob- 
lem in question and to make a few suggestions as to possible ap- 
proaches in the solving of the problem. The three phases are: (1) 
the insufficiency of the primary attitudes for the control of modern 
complex social life, (2) the present common practice of manipulating 
the primary attitudes for the defeat of the better derivative social 
ideals, and (3) the necessity of finding an improved means of gener- 
ating and universalizing the higher types of derivative social ideals. 

1. In primitive society there were, of course, only primary atti- 
tudes corresponding to the primary emotions, favorable and unfav- 
orable, which served to weld together the members of these small 
direct contact groups into functional contacts at once simple and 
fundamental to their main problem of subsistence. The language of 
the members of these primitive groups was, according to all the 
evidence we have obtained from the study of primitive peoples, as 
emotional as were their attitudes. It was only slowly and with much 
effort that they learned to think in analytical and intellectual terms, 
and thus to bring their behavior from a quasi-instinctive and affec- 
tive basis to one that was rationally inventive and convergent in its 
planning. In such societies it was perfectly natural that custom 
should rule all communal behavior and that constructive or rational 
variations in conduct should be of infrequent origin and of slow 
development. Even traditions were not at first necessary to sanction 
conditioned customs, and when traditions did appear in the various 
forms of the unwritten folk literatures of the primitive peoples, they 
more frequently served the function of justifying the prevailing 
practices than that of explaining the origin of new ones. In such 
societies, dominated by affective primary attitudes, and held within 
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bounds by custom and a traditional folk literature, there could be 
little progress; and what there was necessarily was accidental rather 
than premeditated. But, fortunately, there was little need of prog- 
ress. Where there were no new ideas, the social milieu could change 
but little, and—apart from physical and social cataclysms—the de- 
mand for social readjustment to new environing conditions would be 
practically nil. 

Under such conditions of attitude and communication (language) 
as described here, the problems of social control were necessarily 
simple. The sanctions of conduct, and likewise of social control, 
were alike embodied in the two chief affective institutions of the 
time: their folk literature and their folk religion. These two institu- 
tions, embodied and made objective mainly in myth, story, and 
ritual, were so closely identified as to be distinguishable logically 
rather than by concrete description. The folk literature carried the 
accumulated affective attitudinal content of the language culture of 
primitive peoples in narrative form. It found expression for the most 
part in non-purposive narration, which nevertheless served ade- 
quately to condition, and thus to control, the behavior of individuals 
under their simple social conditions. 

The folk religion, if we may venture to separate it from the oral 
folk literature, sought a somewhat more objective expression. This 
it found largely, on the affective vocal side, in chanting and in verbal 
magic and incantation. But language, because of its early poverty in 
intellectual forms of expression, was inadequate to the objective and 
purposive needs of religious control. Ritual, involving as it did and 
does, directed overt participation in propitiatory performances, was 
long more adequate than language for the purpose of promoting 
affective attitudinal unity at the same time that it exercised an un- 
conscious and unifying affective control over human behavior. 
Ritual and chanting continue to occupy a large part in the objective 
and conscious purposive or control aspects of primitive and modern 
religions. The folk literature, in early times, conditioned overt and 
affective conformity without conscious effort on the part of the com- 
municators of its cultural content and without the knowledge of 
those to whom the myths and stories of heroes and gods were com- 
municated. Religion separated itself from this body of folk literature 
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only when the growing complexity of primitive civilizations made it 
necessary to segregate a body of affective and overt controls of a 
conscious and more or less purposive character, which now took the 
form of chanting, pantomime, and imitative ritual generally. 

Where neither of these two agencies of social control—folk litera- 
ture and folk religion or ritual—were effective in promoting overt 
conformity of individuals to group custom, a third and still more 
obvious type of control was employed. This was the use of violence 
or bare force. In its primitive form it was always affectively atti- 
tudinal or emotional in the character of its motives and exercise. 
Retaliation and intimidation, until recently, have been its raison 
d’étre. Only with the coming of a more derivative and therefore a 
more rationally communicating society has this primitive exercise of 
force undergone a partial transformation in the service of reform and 
prevention on a more or less rational and scientific basis, such as we 
see employed in the best of modern reformatory and rehabilitating 
institutions where the transformation of character is regarded as of 
more importance than the exercise of one’s emotions upon the recal- 
citrant. Belgium, fortunately, has some institutions of this sort 
which have long attracted the favorable attention and comment of 
the nations. 

But it is only in quasi-personal relations that we have learned to 
substitute in some degree a rational for an emotional control by 
means of force. In the field of international relations, where the mob 
conditions so often prevail, it has been more difficult to introduce the 
restraints of reason. Consequently, peoples still go to war motivated 
by affective and primary group attitudes, instead of on a rational 
basis. They reserve the rational responses and controls for the period 
of repentance and readjustment after the wars; and even then, as 
more recent events seem to show, reason does not always replace 
passion. Perhaps this regrettable condition is due, in part at least, 
to the fact that private interests are so often involved in the prosecu- 
tion of wars, and propaganda is therefore so frequently used to excite 
the emotions of the populace in favor of hostilities. 

However this may be, the three dominant forms of social control 
which are operative today are literature (including art), religion, and 
force, all of which are inherited from the primitive past. They 
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accordingly bear the affective earmarks of the primary and direct 
contact group relationships out of which they originated. Literature 
has but slowly, with the help of the printed word, been given some- 
thing of a rational veneer. Poetry, drama, fiction still constitute 
more than 99 per cent of the reading matter of the world. Philosophy 
and sociology have the attention of only a fraction of 1 per cent of 
the people. What we say here—all of us together—cannot have as 
many readers as a single trivial emotional story in the daily press, 
nor as many hearers as a single vaudeville skit in a popular theater 
of the city. Art is still almost wholly on the primitive affective basis 
on which it originated, and perhaps it must always remain there. We 
cannot yet reconstitute our world on a rational basis through liter- 
ature and art. 

Religion also remains, for the most part, on its primitive affective 
attitudinal basis. Ritual and chant and pantomime and imitative 
art play an overwhelming—an almost exclusive—part in its reper- 
toire of social controls. The newer and more rational forms of re- 
ligion are cast on too high a plane for the appreciation of the masses. 
They appeal to relatively few of the members of even our enlightened 
modern civilization, and even to these with altogether too little 
warmth of conviction. The experience of Comte and his followers in 
endeavoring to found a rationalist religion—although they made 
many concessions to ritualism and other primitive attitudinal ap- 
peals—surely has warned us of how little we can hope for a rational 
reconstruction of our modern complex and derivative society at the 
hands of religious faiths. They are condemned to relative inefficiency 
by the limitation of their appeal to the level of the masses. 

We have already spoken of the continued primitiveness and emo- 
tionality of our use of control through force. The most hopeful sign 
of improvement here is that indicated by the degeneration of force 
into fraud which has been going on for many centuries. While fraud 
is little better than force in most of its final results, its growing sub- 
stitution for force offers at least two causes for encouragement. In 
the first place, the application of fraud is less irremediable and less 
brutalizing and stultifying. After the application of control through 
fraud there still remains some chance for ultimate remedy. In the 
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second place, the use of fraud may prove to be a challenge to rational 
analysis and re-direction of behavior on the part of the victims of the 
fraud. This is not so likely to be possible in the case of the use of 
force. In the third place, the use of fraud itself has been markedly 
ameliorated in modern times in the direction of less crude and ob- 
vious types, which themselves much more commonly challenge a 
rational defense. Most of the old forms of fraud, such as theft, 
illegal conversion of property, various forms of deception in com- 
merce, have been made criminal and thus to a considerable degree 
mitigated. The most common modern forms of fraud are deceptive 
propaganda and advertising. These have not yet been made crim- 
inal in all respects, but they challenge to some sort of rational analy- 
sis which itself is driving men, at least in some degree, toward a 
reorganization of thought on a rational and derivative social basis, 
and therefore toward some measure of derivative social idealism. 

2. It seems to be regrettably evident that it will not be possible to 
meet the adjustment needs and control problems of humanity by 
means of these survivals of the primary attitudes of primitive simple 
societies into modern complex civilizations. This conclusion is not to 
be taken in any way to condemn the primary attitudes, fostered 
normally in primary group contacts, in so far as they themselves are 
concerned. They must be judged as good or bad, first, according to 
the use that is made of them, and, second, in relation to the situation 
in which they develop and are employed. Some of these primary 
attitudes (and this is true especially of the so-called attractive emo- 
tions) usually contribute to a better adjustment of people in primary 
relations. Others (and particularly the antagonistic emotions) ordi- 
narily make trouble in primary or other direct contact group relation- 
ships. 

But our second thesis is that the primitive or primary attitudes 
cannot—even when of the attractive emotional type—serve as a 
basis for the wider adjustments of a complex modern derivative 
society; that they are employed largely for the purpose of exploita- 
tion of society at large. To develop this proposition in all of its 
logical and practical details would require much more space than is 
at my disposal. Consequently, only one aspect of this proposition 
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will be emphasized, and that is the misapplication so frequently 
made of the benevolent primary emotions and attitudes in social and 
civic situations. 

For example, literature and art are much too frequently judged by 
primary attitudinal standards. The lowest of all of the criteria of 
judging literature and art, from a social standpoint, is that of tech- 
nique. If the littérateur or the artist portrays well the simpler pri- 
mary group attitudes, he is said to be a good writer or artist. The 
social effect of his masterly portrayal is not brought into question, 
however destructive it may be. The artist is judged simply by his 
facility in making simple, elementary attitudes, which can be easily 
understood, recognizable to everyone. The traditions of both litera- 
ture and art are strongly resistant to the introduction of any more 
socialized criterion of evaluating their content; and the littérateurs 
and artists almost universally refer to such attempts with scorn as 
“moralizing.”” In other words, they hold—even in modern complex 
society—to the communicatory criteria of the primary group and 
refuse to recognize a changed world which demands a sociological as 
well as a technological criterion of judgment. Nevertheless, the 
sociological criterion is entering slowly into art and literature and 
may ultimately transform them in the direction of social objectivity 
and accountability. 

It is even more painful to recount similar limitations of criteria in 
the exercise of religious controls, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously done. Orthodox religion, of whatever sect or philosophy or 
nationality, still limits ethical teachings almost exclusively to those 
relationships among men which might be termed primary and per- 
sonal as distinguished from the social and civic. It is indeed impor- 
tant that religion should continue to emphasize and evaluate the 
primary attitudes and relationships which grew up in primitive 
groups and which persist as active and effective forces in the nar- 
rower group relationships of our day, even in the midst of a complex 
world controlled and dominated by derivative social relationships. 
So far as we can determine, these primary group attitudes will never 
cease to be important for the development of basic social contacts, in 
any sort of world, however complex and derivative, which we can 
now foresee. But for religion to stop with the evaluation and teach- 
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ing of primary attitudes—however good they may be in the spheres 
in which they operate—is for it to repudiate any development of its 
own ethics and philosophy beyond the primitive stage of social evo- 
lution in which these attitudes first functioned. Such a choice, or 
limitation, on the part of the orthodox religions really amounts to a 
complete failure on their part to perceive and to utilize the widest 
possible opportunities for service in a modern derivative social world. 
Religion, in order to serve the present needs of mankind, must 
discover and teach the most complex derivative and constructive 
social idealism and not confine itself merely to a limited personal 
idealism.’ As yet religion has met this demand very poorly, with 
surprising inadequacy. Perhaps it will do better in the future. 

A third and last illustration is from the field of civic relationships, 
and this illustration will be very concrete, because it is hoped by such 
a method to make clearer what has just been said about the failure 
of orthodox religion generally to grasp the importance and function 
of a derivative social idealism in the modern world. The case is as 
follows: Now some quarter of a century ago each of ten business 
men in one of the largest cities of the United States contributed 
$10,000 to constitute a corruption fund of $100,000 with which to 
purchase the election of a certain man to the United States Senate. 
They accomplished their purpose, but in doing so they aroused so 
much popular resentment that an investigation of this election was 
forced upon the Senate and the person thus corruptly elected was 
denied a seat in that highest of our legislative bodies. In order to 
prevent this final action from being taken, which ultimately ruined 
the public career of this man, every possible effort was made by him 
and his supporters to counteract the testimony of the witnesses. 

One of these efforts will be mentioned because it illustrates so well 
how the primary group virtues are frequently employed to offset or 
corrupt the civic virtues. This senator’s priest was called as a char- 
acter witness and he testified that the person being tried for corrup- 
tion was of his certain knowledge a model husband and father, the 
implication being that he could not therefore be a bad citizen. One 
need not deny the statement of the priest that this man was a model 


5 See Charles A. Ellwood, The Reconstruction of Religion (1922), and Religion and 
the Social Sciences (1923). ' 
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husband and father. He may also have been an acceptable and even 
a model communicant of the church of which he was a member. But 
the evidence presented before the Senate investigating committee 
showed conclusively that he was a very bad citizen. From all of 
these facts together one may draw two conclusions, as follows: (1) It 
seems to be quite obvious that being a model husband and father 
(that is, perfection in primary group relationships) is not the same 
thing as being a good citizen (perfection in derivative group relation- 
ships); and (2) that if such a man could nevertheless be an acceptable 
communicant of his religion, this fact seems to be proof positive of 
the further contention that such a religion has not evolved morally 
pari passu and in keeping with the ethical demands of our complex 
derivative civilization; it has failed to meet the moral demands of so- 
ciety made upon it for ethical guidance and control; it still lives and 
teaches on the basis of a primitive tradition and philosophy which is 
not in keeping with the higher ethical values and idealism necessary 
for our age. And this is true of any religion which would dare to 
shelter and defend any man guilty of such serious civic and moral 
dereliction as was this man, regardless of the name of the religion. 

There was also good evidence that this man was a good neighbor 
in the primary attitudinal sense of this term. He visited the sick and 
paid their doctors’ bills and bore the expenses of funerals for the 
deceased. He sent fuel to those who had not wherewith to heat their 
habitations; he bought food for the hungry; he paid the rent for the 
unemployed in his congressional district; and he whispered in the 
ear of the judge and secured the dismissal of charges of criminal 
behavior against his political supporters. All this he did willingly, 
even gladly, and apparently with a genuine feeling of sympathy for 
the unfortunate. Many American politicians and bosses are simi- 
larly kind-hearted and neighborly. But for each dollar that he con- 
tributed to the relief of the poor by such direct neighborly services, 
he took three or five out of the public treasury by devious and civi- 
cally questionable measures. Being a good neighbor did not make 
him a good citizen. Yet, the masses of his political supporters—the 
men he had aided personally while he robbed them publicly—were 
strong partisans of his and condemned his removal from public life. 

These illustrations are doubtless adequate for the purpose of dem- 
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onstrating: (1) the inadequacy of primary and primitive group atti- 
tudes for the inculcation and fostering of derivative social and civic 
ideals, and (2) to show the manner in which the exercise of the 
primary attitudes is often made to exploit the public by diverting 
the attention of the unanalytic from the failure or absence of the 
derivative social ideals. 

3. It now remains to indicate the proper methods of inculcating 
the derivative social and civic ideals. This exposition will be made 
brief since I intend to develop the method much more in detail else- 
where. Those who have recognized the inadequacy of personal or 
primary attitudes, developed in the adjustment process at work in 
primary and primitive groups, to meet the needs of social adjustment 
in modern derivative group relations, have usually mistaken the 
necessary method of creating derivative group or social and civic 
ideals. Professor Cooley himself suffered from this insufficiency of 
analysis. Such persons, still under the dominance of the old primary 
attitudes and unable to break through the bonds of a literature, an 
art, and a religion formed essentially in the matrix of primitive 
group life and perpetuating the limitations as well as the virtues of 
these primitive modes of adjustment, have generally believed that it 
would be sufficient to extend and to universalize throughout society, 
even in the most complex and distant and abstract social relation- 
ships, the primary and primitive group attitudes. 

Thus Cooley speaks of the extension of sympathy from the family 
and local groups to international and world-wide relationships, so as 
to include all races and peoples in the brotherhood of man. But, un- 
fortunately, even the sympathy and affection of the family do not 
protect its members against exploitation by wider derivative group 
relations. For example, modern industry destroys the family in fully 
industrialized countries because it reshapes personal relationships 
and attitudes to fit the conveniences of mass production and an indi- 
vidualized wage-labor system, and thus neglects the personal rela- 
tionship needs of the weaker historical institution, the family. In a 
similar manner, the modern derivative political organization, the 
industrial state, destroys the old neighborly and local affective re- 
lationships that went along with the ancient neighborhood and inde- 
pendent self-governing community. Instead, all the world comes 
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more and more to be made of a single pattern. The masses here and 
everywhere are protesting against the same capitalistic system; and 
the same pattern of war, made not for the welfare but for the exploi- 
tation of peoples, is universal. 

It is not possible to solve the problem of the generation and diffu- 
sion of a new social and civic idealism, adequate to control modern 
social relationships in the interest of all the people, merely by ex- 
panding primary group sympathies to cover all classes, races, and 
nations. That was the slogan of the old democracy which arose in 
the eighteenth century as a protest against class distinctions and 
exploitation. It no doubt had a recognizable and an indispensable 
value. But the old democracy has not proved to be adequate for the 
modern derivative world. Its idealism did not free itself from the 
motive of exploitation, but merely from the ideal of the exploitation 
of the lower classes by the upper classes. The democratic ideal which 
served as the rallying slogan of the nineteenth century was still 
exploitation—the exploitation of the rich by the poor, of nature by 
man, of science for the sake of personal gratification. 

The new social ideal that must be erected in the place of this old 
democratic ideal of majority exploitation (which in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries of our era replaced the still older social 
ideal of minority exploitation) is that of the general social welfare. 
It must become the aim and purpose of mankind to forget the magi- 
cal belief that something can be created out of nothing and a miracle 
of social providence be performed by means of a mere arrangement of 
words and phrases into a constitution. Instead, it must become the 
intelligent and persistent ideal to determine by concrete scientific 
sociological analysis what are the conditions of social welfare and to 
put these into practice regardless of the personal incidence of any of 
these scientifically determined conditions. Concretely, this means to 
substitute the ideal of public welfare for that of private profit in our 
economic relations; social justice for the old ideal of piece-meal tradi- 
tionally determined legal justice; a new social democracy for the old 
political democracy; equality of opportunity and responsibility for 
equality of consumption and enjoyment; universal scientific educa- 
tion for the propaganda of traditionalism; a condition in which the 
state becomes the advocate and administrative protector of all the 
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people instead of certain classes and interests; the co-operation of 
peoples, races, and nations instead of their mutual exploitation; and 
a thousand and one other constituent social ideals. 

Such ideals can never be objectified and particularized merely by 
the extension of sympathy, as necessary and as indispensable as sym- 
pathy is for their proper realization. The work of formulation of 
these derivative social ideals must necessarily come before that of 
their realization in social practice. The formulation is a work of very 
concrete and specific and detailed and laborious analysis of both 
present social conditions and of future social needs. It is not so much 
a work of inspiration as of hard labor in analysis and constructive 
logical, educational, and legislative synthesis. When once these so- 
cial ideals, as yet scarcely recognized in our present society, have 
been formulated by this meticulous and laborious method, then we 
may call upon the expanded primary personal sympathies to help 
put them into effect. The preliminary work in the creation of a new 
social idealism adequate to care for those adjustments made neces- 
sary by our expanded and derivative civilization belongs to the hard- 
working scientific sociologist. The final task of their realization in 
the life of humanity is partly the work of the calm administrator and 
partly that of the benevolent enthusiast. But is it, first of all, neces- 
sary for us to realize that there is a field for derivative social idealism, 
the modern complement of the primitive affective attitudes, which 
persistently demands our attention as sociologists. 
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ABSTRACT 

Of a total of 23,721 eminent Americans listed in Who’s Who in America for 1928-20, 
approximately two-thirds are occupied in other than the state of birth. There is no 
relationship between the degree of urbanization of a state and the percentage of its 
eminent men who were born in other states. Eminent men are more mobile than the 
general population. Seventeen states and the District of Columbia have drawn at 
least three-fourths of their eminent figures from other states, while only fourteen have 
produced at least half of their total. Twenty-eight suffered a net loss, in that the 
total number of such men born in other states who migrated to each state was less 
than the number born in each state who had moved to other states. There is a direct 
relationship between the attracting by a state of more eminent men than it sends to 
other states and having a relatively small proportion of the total number native to the 
state. 

The present investigation is concerned with the mobility of emi- 
nent Americans, together with the direction and degree of such 
movement. The data utilized include 23,721" white American men, 
born in the United States and living there, who are listed in Who’s 
Who in America for 1928-29 and for whom information is given with 
respect both to place of birth and present location.? In case more 
than one locus was given, that indicating occupational location was 
utilized as being a more accurate index in an analysis of mobility 
than place of residence. 

The usual method of previous studies of the movement of eminent 
Americans as listed in Who’s Who in America has been to base con- 
clusions on migration on the summary data which simply state the 
number of persons born in a state and the number living in the state, 
a procedure which does not accurately reveal the movements of the 


individuals involved. The volume for 1928-29 was selected for anal- 


* Data for American men born in foreign countries, or born in the United States and 
living abroad, are being analyzed in another study. The mobility of eminent women 
is also being studied separately. 


2 The suitability and the limitations of the data as criteria of eminence have been 
discussed elsewhere. The assumption is that the mobility which is studied here is not 
dependent upon 100 per cent inclusion of outstanding men nor necessarily on possible 
bias in the types of eminence included. 
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ysis because it was a pre-depression census of eminent men, and 
hence was thought to reveal more normal mobility trends than the 
following volume. The period covered was sufficiently near that of 
the general census of population for 1930 so that comparable bases 
were available. 

The aim of this investigation is to analyze certain relationships 
which exist between the place of birth of eminent men and their 
occupational location, to study the currents of movement on the part 
of leaders. It is not enough to know how many eminent men, accord- 
ing to the present criteria, were born in a given state and how many 
are occupied there at present. Rather, how many are native sons 
and what states attracted, or contributed, the others? Assuredly the 
data do not indicate the full extent of the movement.’ In many cases 
men of eminence have migrated from the home state to several other 
states before their present location was attained. In other cases they 
have left the home state for a period and then returned to it. Others 
may have been highly mobile within the native state. None of these 
movements is revealed due to the necessary limitations of data and 
computation, but it is believed that the data presented for these 
living, eminent Americans do give a sufficiently adequate picture of 
their mobility as a group. The significance of this from the cultural 
point of view is marked as these men make their varied contributions 
to society, not limited by local boundaries under modern systems of 
communication and transportation but moving to those centers 
where for various reasons there may normally be a greater demand 
for their ability. 

Table I gives the number and percentage of eminent white native- 
born males who were born in each division and the present occupa- 
tional location of these men. The Middle Atlantic division retained 
the largest proportion of its native sons, 63 per cent. Two southern 
divisions, the South Atlantic and the West South Central, are the 
only other sections which have retained more than 50 per cent of the 
eminent men born within their borders. Every division, with the 
exception of the East South Central, has contributed a larger per- 
centage of its distinguished sons to the Middle Atlantic division than 


3 See Frank A. Ross and Andrew G. Truxal, “Primary and Secondary Aspects of 
Interstate Migrations,” American Journal of Sociology, XX XVII (1931), 435-44. 
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to any other. The West North Central division has lost most heavily, 
retaining less than one-third (31 per cent) of its eminent men. 


TABLE I 


PLACE OF BIRTH AND OCCUPATIONAL LOCATION OF EMINENT, 
WHITE, NATIVE-BORN MALES, BY DIVISIONS 


To 
From N Mid- | East | West South East | West TOTAL 
| dle | North] North} South} South|Moun-| 
1 a At- | Cen- | Cen- lanti Cen- | Cen- | tain _ 
lantic| tral | tral | tral | tral 
New England {1,848} 930} 323] 142] 304 22 28 70| 201\ 3,868 
\47.8*| 24.0] 8.4] 3.7] 7.9] 0.6] 0.7] 1.8) 5.2f] 
82 oo} 407| 43] 104) 

dl Atlantic... |{ 469/3,820) 6,038 
Middle Atlantic 63.4] 8.3) 4.1] 8.2] 0.7] 1.7] 4.0/ 93 
80} 601} 08] 218) 544) 

East North Central|{ 5,8 
— 4.9] 19.9] 38.7] 10.2} 9.8] 1.7] 1.9] 9.2/ 51890 
8 22| 233 33| 4110} 127) 
West North Central! TOS} 394) 7 2, 
\ 4.5] 16.8] 16.5] 30.8] 9.9] 1.41 4.7] 5.4] 77945 
[95] 490] 124] 73|1,620) 136) 124} 34) 86) 
South Atlantic... . 3.41 17-6] 4.s| 2.61 58.2] 4.9] 1.2] 3.2/ 2,782 


West South Centrall{ 76] 03] 33) 333) 607 
Mountain. ........ { 8-9 ‘3 8.2 ‘3 at 269 


Total 921) 939) 733|1,688 |23,721 


9. 
12.2] 30.4] 16.0} 8.0} 15.4] 3.9] 4. 7:2 | 100.0 


* These figures, in each instance, are percentages. 


Table II affords a comparison of the distribution of eminent men 
by occupational location and the distribution of native white males, 
thirty years of age and over. This general population group has been 
utilized because the percentage of men in the general population 
under thirty years of age is high, while it is relatively negligible 
among those listed as having attained eminence. 
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It is evident that certain areas have either attracted or held more 
than their proportionate share of distinguished men. The District of 
Columbia is not included in the South Atlantic division since this 
would give a disproportionate emphasis to the presence of outstand- 
ing men in that area. The record for New England and the Middle 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL NATIVE WHITE 
MALES THIRTY YEARS OF AGE AND OVER, 1930,* AND 
OF EMINENT MEN BY OCCUPATIONAL LOCATION 


Division Native White Eminent 

Males Men 

Middle Atlantic.............. 19.2 30.4 
East North Central........... 22.9 16.0 
West North Central........... 13.1 8.0 
10.7 9.3 
District of Columbia.......... 0.4 6.1 
East South Central........... 7.1 3-9 
West South Central........... 9.2 4.0 
United States Total....... 100.0 100.0 


* Fifteenth Census of the United States, 1930, Vol. III, Part I, Table 46. 


Atlantic states corroborates the investigations of Visher and others,‘ 
and is noted here preliminary to the primary interest, the currents of 
mobility 

4For details see Scott Nearing, “The Geographical Distribution of American 
Genius,” Popular Science Monthly, LXXXV (1914), 189-99; Lois K. Mathews, The 
Expansion of New England (New York, 1909), chaps. ix and x; J. McKeen Cattell, 
“The Distribution of American Men of Science in 1932,” American Men of Science (5th 
ed.; New York, 1933), pp. 1261-68; also (2d ed.), pp. 537-63, and (4th ed.), pp. 1118-29; 
Edwin L. Clarke, American Men of Letters, “Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics, and Public Law,” LX XII (1916), 1-169; S. S. Visher, Comparative 
Rank of the American States,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI (1930-31), 
735-57; 5. S. Visher, “Ecology of American Notables,” Human Biology, I (1929), 544- 
54; George R. Davies, “A Statistical Study in the Influence of Environment,” Quarterly 
Journal of the University of North Dakota, IV (1913-14), 212-36; Wilson Gee and John J. 
Corson, A Statistical Study of Virginia (Institute for Research in the Social Sciences, 
University, Va., 1927, p. 17; Roy H. Holmes, “‘A Study in the Origins of Distinguished 
Living Americans,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (1928-29), 670-85; P. Soro- 
kin and C. C. Zimmerman with others, “Farmer Leaders in the United States,” Social 
Forces, VII (1928), 37-39; S. S. Visher, Geography of American Notables, “Indiana Uni- 
versity Studies,” No. 79, 1928. 
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Table III gives the number of eminent men occupied in each 
state and the number and percentage who were born in other states. 
The percentage born and living in the same state is also given for 
each state for clarity. Two types of states are of particular interest, 
those with a disproportionate number of their eminent men coming 
from other states and those whose outstanding leaders are largely 
native sons. Arizona, California, Colorado, the District of Colum- 
bia, Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming have all drawn at least three- 
fourths of them from other states. Each of the states listed, except- 
ing Florida and the special case of the District of Columbia, is west 
of the Mississippi and has not yet had time to produce a large per- 
centage of its leaders.’ Florida, by reason of climatic virtues, exer- 
cises a strong pull on men who may largely have performed their 
constructive work elsewhere and who more or less retire to this state 
in old age. The same fact undoubtedly influences the high percent- 
age of non-natives listed in California also. The District of Colum- 
bia, drawing, as it does, men of many types of ability from all over 
the country, would inevitably have a very high percentage of its 
eminent citizens born elsewhere. In view of the basis of classifica- 
tion, men enjoying political careers who might retain homes else- 
where for many months each year were, of course, classified in the 
District of Columbia. It is interesting that 4.7 per cent of the emi- 
nent men listed in the District of Columbia were born there. 

All states with more than half of the eminent men native born may 
be profitably considered. In this list, comprising Alabama, Delaware, 
Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, several diverse factors appear to operate. The number of long- 
settled southern states suggests that native-born men may be largely 
given the preference with respect to positions of importance. Maine 
by virtue of her geographic position, is somewhat off the beaten 
_ track and has retained a larger proportionate number of her leaders. 


5 See John L. Heaton, “The Birthplace of Talent,” Yale Review, XVI (1926-27), 
203-4, for the difficulties involved in the comparison of newly settled and old settled 
states. 
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TABLE III 


DISTRIBUTION OF EMINENT MEN, BY STATES, ACCORDING TO PRESENT 
OCCUPATIONAL LOCATION AND PLACE OF BIRTH 


629 


Total Number | Total Number | Percentage 
State of Eminent Born Out- Born Out- Ss be 
Men Living side of side of State 
in State State State 

221 96 43-4 56.6 
70 64 QI .4 8.6 
123 79 64.2 35.8 
1,306 1,129 86.4 13.6 
ee 261 235 90.0 10.0 
595 418 70.3 29.7 
63 28 44.4 55.6 
District of Columbia....... 1,615 1,539 95.3 4-7 
199 174 87.4 12.6 
327 162 49.5 50.5 
eee 65 63 96.9 3.1 
1,643 1,161 70.7 29.3 
361 173 47.9 52.1 
SRR 312 181 58.0 42.0 
213 178 83.6 16.4 
268 127 47-4 52.6 
157 04 59-9 40.1 
Massachusetts............. 1,698 8590 50.6 49.4 
503 316 62.8 37.2 
396 310 78.3 21.7 
97 31 32.0 68.0 
200 17I 85.5 14.5 
44 34 77.3 23.9 
New Hampshire........... 142 101 71.1 28.9 
New Jersey............... 541 403 74.5 25.5 
73 70 95-9 4.1 
5,135 3,230 62.9 37-1 
315 137 43-5 56.5 
North Dakota............. 61 60 98.4 1.6 
948 458 48.3 51.7 
242 235 97.1 2.9 
ee 1,536 696 45.3 54.7 
Rhode Island............. 189 97 51.3 48.7 
South Carolina............ 186 62 33.3 66.7 
South Dakota............. 117 103 88.0 12.0 
334 211 63.2 36.8 
417 269 64.5 35-5 
385 167 43-4 56.6 
re 247 242 98.0 2.0 
West Virginia............. 147 72 49.0 51.0 
Wisconsin................. 341 182 53-4 46.6 
44 43 97-7 2.3 
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Utah has been distinctive in various social factors related to religious 
individuality. The high degree of education advocated by the Latter 
Day Saints and the tendency to utilize its own people probably 
account to a large extent for the high ratio. In Indiana, Ohio, and 
Pennsylvania the large total populations, large cities, and variety of 
social and economic advantages, explain the large proportion of 
their leaders born within the state, as they offer’ numerous oppor- 
tunities within their own borders. 

Of these 23,721 eminent men born in the United States, 65 per 
cent, or approximately two-thirds, were found to be occupied in 
other than the state of birth. This indicates a high degree of inter- 
state movement. Data for the mobility of smaller groups of leaders, 
as given by Sorokin,® are somewhat higher, owing to the fact that he 
included those residing outside the country of birth. 

For the total native white population of the United States in 1930, 
23.4 per cent of those living in the various states were born in other 
states.? Owing to the fact that the data do not permit the control of 
the age factor, this latter percentage is not directly comparable with 
that of the group studied. Nevertheless, a much higher degree of 
mobility of eminent men than of the general population is clearly 
indicated. 

In analyzing the states which contributed most liberally of their 
leaders to other states, it was found that the tendency is for the 
largest number of mobile leaders to come from bordering states, even 
though they may form only a relatively small percentage of the total 
number of eminent men who are drawn to a state. The major excep- 
tions are the far western states, whose neighbors cannot yet meet 
the demand for well-trained men. The general result coincides with 
the trend for the total population in that “nearly one-half of the 
natives of the United States who were enumerated in 1930 outside 
the States in which they were born were found living in adjoining 
States.’ 

In order to compute the net gain or net loss of each state as a 


¢P. A. Sorokin, “Leadership and Geographical Mobility,” Sociology and Social 
Research, XII (1927), 122. 


7 Fifteenth Census of the United States 1930, Il, 148. 
8 Tbid., p. 135. 
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result of the high degree of mobility of eminent men, the total num- 
ber born in other states who have migrated to each state was com- 
pared with the total number of eminent men born in each state who 
have moved to other states. Twenty-eight states were found to have 
a net loss while twenty states and the District of Columbia showed 
gains. In general, the states showing production of leaders beyond 
their own demand were in the New England, Southern, and Middle 
Western areas. As might be expected, the state which showed the 
largest gain in total number of leaders was New York. The District 
of Columbia ranked second, followed by California. 

The percentage that those leaders born in a given state form of the 
total number of eminent men living in a state has been included as a 
part of Table IV to emphasize certain important relationships. It is 
found that twenty-five states, where the proportion of leaders within 
the state who were native sons was at least 35 per cent, showed a net 
loss in the number of eminent men. The exceptions to this relation- 
ship are New York and Texas, both of which show a gain, although 
having 37 per cent and 36 per cent of their eminent men native born 
and, in another group, Kansas, New Hampshire, and New Jersey, 
which show losses, although less than 35 per cent of their distin- 
guished citizens were born within the state. Of the remaining eight- 
een states, all of which show gains, only four count as many as 20 per 
cent of their eminent men as native sons. Thus there is a direct 
relationship apparently between a state attracting a total of more 
eminent men from without than it sends to other states and having 
only a relatively small proportion of its eminent men native to the 
state. This seems to indicate an underproduction of such men in 
terms of the demand. 

Where the converse is true and a state has lost in its total number 
of eminent men due to disproportionate migration from the state, 
and counts a large percentage of its distinguished men as native to 
the state, various factors appear to operate, individually and in com- 


9 While census data are again inadequate for controlled comparison, there is definite 
indication that in proportion to their numbers, the native white males not living in the 
state of birth have contributed a far higher proportion of eminent men than have the 
native white males remaining in the state of birth. Also, in every state, the percentage 
of eminent men residing outside the state of birth far exceeds the percentage of the 
total native white males residing outside the state of birth. 


TABLE IV 


NET GAIN OR LOSS OF STATES OWING TO MOBILITY, 
TOGETHER WITH THE PERCENTAGE OF EMINENT 
MEN LIVING IN THE STATE OF BIRTH 


Net Gain 


Percentage of 
Eminent Men 


State or Loss of Living in 

State the State 

of Birth 
+ 509 8.6 
+ 928 13.6 
+ 176 10.0 
— 30 55.6 
District of Columbia........ +1,424 4.7 
+ 66 29.3 
— 560 §2.1 
— 327 60.4 
Massachusetts.............. — 256 49.4 
— 122 68.0 
+ 70 10.0 
+ 29 14.5 
Nevada. . a + 18 22.7 
New Hampshire............ — 157 28.9 
North Carolina...... ware — 109 56.5 
+ 44 1.6 
— 975 51.7 
— 544 54.7 
ere + 72 12.0 
— 98 36.8 
— 1097 48.1 
_ — 331 56.6 
+ 216 2.0 
53 51.0 
— 413 46.6 
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bination. They include (a) the relative demand for leaders within the 
state, (b) emphasis of utilizing native sons in positions of impor- 
tance, and (c) lack of sufficient attracting factors in comparison with 
other states. 

A relationship has been generally assumed to exist between urban- 
ization and a higher percentage of eminent men who were born in 
other states." According to Mayr the relationship between the size 
of the city and the proportion of persons who were born where they 
reside is inverse. One method of testing the point is to compute the 
degree of relationship between the percentage of urbanization of each 
state in 1930 and the percentage of eminent men in each state who 
are not native to the state. This would appear to be a measure of the 
attracting power of highly urban areas. Actually, the coefficient of 
correlation was found to be r= —.07, indicating no relationship be- 
tween the factors of degree of urbanization and percentage of emi- 
nent men non-native to the various states. It tends to agree with 
Davies’ conclusion that “if there is any movement of noted men in 
contrast with the usual drift of population it is away from rather 
than toward the more densely populated states.’’? 

This investigation of the mobility of 23,721 eminent white men, 
born in the United States and occupied there, reveals various signifi- 
cant trends on the part of a group which plays such an important 
role in contemporary life. The men who are included in Who’s Who 
in America are to a certain extent forced to be mobile because of the 
high degree of training and specialization of knowledge which many 
of them possess. As a result they do not fit readily into many en- 
vironments. Gini has called attention to this same general point. 
“The persons who emigrate are those least well suited to the physical 
and social environment in which they live, not only from the physi- 
cal but also from the intellectual and moral standpoint.’’? This is 
reflected in the currents of movement of the group studied. 

%0TIn The Builders of America (New York, 1927), p. 218, Huntington and Whitney 
state that “the cities attract an especially successful set of men from other places... . . ‘i 

™ See discussion in A. F. Weber, The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century 
(“Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Columbia University” Vol. XI), 
p. 260. 

2 Op. cit., p. 229. 

*3 Population (“Harris Foundation Lectures,” 1929) (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1930), p. 107. 
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As direct results, therefore, it is found that: 

1. Only three divisions, the Middle Atlantic, the South Atlantic, 
and the West South Central have retained as many as half of the 
eminent men born within their borders. 

2. The present findings substantiate other investigations in em- 
phasizing the high proportion of eminent men in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic divisions in comparison with their proportions 
of native white males, thirty years of age and over in 1930, in the 
general population. 

3. Arizona, California, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
Florida, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, and Wyoming have all drawn at least three-fourths of 
their eminent men from other states. 

4. In Alabama, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, Maine, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Utah, Virginia, and West Virginia, at least half of the eminent men 
located there were born within the state. 

5. A much higher degree of mobility among eminent men than in 
the general population is indicated. 

6. As in the general population, the tendency is for the largest 
actual numbers of mobile leaders to come from bordering states, even 
though they may form only a relatively small percentage of the total 
number of eminent men who are drawn to a state. 

7. Twenty-eight states were found to have a net loss in that the 
total number of eminent men born in other states who migrated to 
each state was less than the total number of eminent men born in each 
state who had moved to other states. On the same basis, the re- 
maining twenty states and the District of Columbia showed net gains. 

8. A direct relationship exists between a state attracting a total of 
more eminent men from without than it sends to other states and 
having only a relatively small proportion of its eminent men native 
to the state. 

g. No relationship is found to exist between the degree of urban- 
ization of a state and the percentage of its eminent men who were 
born in other states. 
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RACE PREFERENCE IN HAWAII 
JITSUICHI MASUOKA 


ABSTRACT 

A study of race preference of the Japanese in Hawaii with respect to the eleven racial 
groups shows that there is a definite pattern and that there is a consensus in the 
by the first and the second generation. The order of preference found was, first, Japa- 
nese, followed in order by “Other Caucasians,” Chinese, White-Hawaiian, Korean, 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, Spanish, Filipino, Porto Rican. In general, preference depends 
not on physiognomy but on socioeconomic status. Other things being equal, children of 
the group having a higher status are preferred as playmates. The public schools further 
democratic and indiscriminate racial contacts. Age, sex, and regional area play relative- 
ly unimportant réles in the determination of the direction and intensity of the racial 
preferences of the Japanese. Specific instances of preference must be explained in terms 
of social attitudes. 

Historically the plantation economy is responsible for the poly- 
chrome and polyglot population of the Hawaiian Islands. In 1930 
there were 368,336 people living in the Territory, 64 per cent Asiatic 
in origin, the remainder being distributed among whites, Hawaiians, 
part-Hawaiians, and various other races. 

The present discussion is concerned with an attempt to discover 
the preference which the Japanese in Hawaii show with reference to 
eleven racial groups in the Islands. 

Two questionnaires were used, the first being designed to obtain 
data on the race preferences of first-generation Japanese. The co- 
operating persons indicated their preferences toward members of 
the other races as playmates for their children in five graded series: 
(1) very much in favor, (2) in favor, (3) let children decide, (4) op- 
pose, and (5) oppose absolutely.’ The second questionnaire was con- 
structed to secure somewhat comparable data from the second-gen- 
eration Japanese. The co-operating persons expressed their prefer- 
ences toward the members of eleven races as playmates by placing 
number (1) for the first choice and ranking the others in order. 

The first questionnaire, in mimeographed form, was distributed 
during the years 1929 and 1930 to 160 men and 30 women of the 
first-generation Japanese. Of the 190, 100 were living on the Island 
of Maui, a rural area, and go in the city of Honolulu. In age they 

* The questionnaire was originally in Japanese. 
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ranged from 24 to 65 years; the median age was approximately 35 
years. The average number of years of residence in Hawaii of the 
persons co-operating was 22. Occupationally these persons were 
chiefly business men, although many had previously been plantation 
laborers. 

The second questionnaire was distributed during the year 1930 
to 1,088 Japanese of the second generation, 599 boys and 489 girls, 


TABLE I 


PREFERENCES OF FIRST AND SECOND GENERATION 
JAPANESE WITH REFERENCE TO ELEVEN RACES 


First SECOND 
CoMPOSITE 
GENERATION GENERATION 
RACES 
Average Average Average 

Preference Rank Preference Rask Preference Renk 
Japanese.......... I I 2.2 I 
Other Caucasian... . 1.9 2 4.4 3 6:3 2 
SS re 2.4 3 3.0 2 5.4 3 
MOOORM............ 2.9 4 5.9 6 8.8 43 
White Hawaiian... . 3.2 5 5.6 5 8.8 43 
Asiatic Hawaiian. . . 2.2 6 6.6 7 9.8 7 
Hawaiian.......... 3.5 7 5-4 4 8.9 6 
Portuguese......... 3.9 8} 7.5 8 II.4 8 
3-9 8} 8.0 9 II.9 9 
ere 4.2 10 9.4 10 13.6 10 
Porto Rican........ 4-7 II 9.9 II 14.6 II 


more than 78 per cent living in Maui and Honolulu. In age they 
ranged from 12 to 25, with the median age approximately 15 years; 
and in educational status from the seventh grade in the public 
schools to the senior year in the University of Hawaii. 

The findings on the preferences of the first- and the second-gen- 
eration Japanese groups with respect to the eleven races are given 
in Table I. The smaller values indicate the greater positive prefer- 
ence.’ 


2 This study was not designed as an experiment in the construction of attitudes 
scales; hence the intervals of scale values may not be equidistant. In view of this fact, 
and the fact that the data are largely subjective in nature, only simple statistical tech- 
niques were used. In the first questionnaire numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 were assigned to the 
graded multiple-choice scales, and were used as the scale values. For the second ques- 
tionnaire the original numbers were used as the scale values. 
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In terms of what factors can the preferences of the Japanese be 
explained? The Koreans, in spite of their political status in Japan, 
and in spite of their close physical resemblance to the Japanese and 
Chinese, received less favorable ranking in preference than the 
“Other Caucasians.” The Asiatic-Hawaiians were rated less favor- 
ably than the White-Hawaiians. The Filipinos, who ethnically re- 
semble rather closely the Japanese, were rated tenth in preference. 
There is, therefore, no one-to-one correlation between the preference 
and the degree of physiognomic resemblance. 

The position of the various groups in the inclusive social order is 
a major factor in the creation and maintenance of social distance 
since it limits the range of social contact and social interaction of 
the individual members of the group. Hence a study of the relative 
status of the groups in contact should throw some light upon the 
nature of attitudes and preferences. 

In order to determine the extent to which one’s conception of the 
status of other races affects the nature of the preference, 457 persons 
were asked to express their conception of the status of the eleven 
racial groups by placing number (1) after the name of the racial 
group having the highest status and ranking all the others in order. 

The “Other Caucasian” group, which exercises dominant control 
over the Islands both financially and politically, received the highest 
ranking. The Korean, the Spanish, and the Porto Rican groups, 
being in the minority and those most lacking in internal cohesion, 
received eighth, ninth, and eleventh ranking respectively. The Fili- 
pino group, which is the most recent arrival and thus occupies the 
lowest stratum in the Islands’ occupational pyramid, being for the 
most part plantation laborers, received tenth ranking in status. The 
Japanese, Chinese, White-Hawaiian, Hawaiian, Portuguese, and 
Asiatic-Hawaiian received second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and 
seventh ranking, respectively. 

There is a close relation between the conception of status and 
preferences. Other things being equal, the groups having a higher 
status are more desirable as playmates than the members of group 
with inferior status. With respect to certain racial groups, however, 
the generalization does not apply. The Korean group received eighth 
ranking in status but fifth in preference. In general the Japanese 
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expressed their preference for Koreans in terms of the racial similar- 
ity and political status of the Koreans in Japan. The Portuguese 
group received the sixth ranking in status and eighth ranking in 
preference. This difference may be explained in terms of the ‘“‘unde- 
sirable” personal traits of the Portuguese and the relatively high de- 
linquency rate? among them. 

The Japanese in Hawaii have been most able to withstand the 
shock of the new environment because to a large extent they have 

\\been able to maintain their simple village organization. The group 
to which a Japanese belongs constitutes, indeed, one of the best or- 
ganized cultural groups in Hawaii. He is bound to his group by a 
body of sentiments, attitudes, and ideals which he shares with other 
members of the group. Thus the racial preferences of both the first- 
and second-generation Japanese with respect to the eleven races are 
nearly alike for the two groups. 

The social world of the first and second generations of Japanese 
are not, however, identical. The heterogeneity of the total popula- 
tion, and the systematic inculcation of Americanism are two major 
significant external factors responsible for the breakdown of racial 
provincialism. Moreover, a general knowledge of the English lan- 
guage allows the members of the second generation to have wider 
contacts with persons of other races. Out of these varied social con- 
tacts with the members of other races new social attitudes are de- 
veloped and old attitudes are modified. Thus the second generation 
tends to depart somewhat from the norm of preferences set by the 
first generation. 

The first generation ranked the “Other Caucasians” second, with 
the Chinese third; the second generation rated the Chinese second 
and the “‘Other Caucasians” third. The members of the first genera- 

ction, due to the absence of personal-social contacts with the whites, 

/ tend to idealize their culture patterns and their status in Hawaii. It 


3 The demoralization of individuals has a greater importance in the communal society 
of Japan than in the individualistic society of the West. The punishment of the indi- 
viduals who commit wrongs always extends beyond the individuals concerned. It af- 
fects whole family groups. In the feudal order of Japan the punishment took the form 
of deprivation of lands, and sometimes the execution of the whole family. At present it 
takes the form of gossip and of ostracism, and the loss of status of the whole family in 
the community always follows. 
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is their firm conviction that their children should be Americanized 
and that the association of their children with the whites has results 
which are largely good. The members of the second generation, on 
the other hand, seem to express their preference for the whites large- 
ly in terms of personal dislikes rather than the status and the cul- 
ture of the Caucasian group. Through personal experiences without 
the school milieu they come to regard the whites somewhat objec- 
tively. Not infrequently they resent the superior status of the 
whites, their tendency to maintain an obvious air of superiority, and 
their disposition to patronize other races. Favorable ranking of the 
Chinese groups by the first-generation Japanese may be accounted 
for by their relatively high status in Hawaii, and the cultural similar- 
ity of the two groups. The members of the second generation have 
discovered that the Hawaiian-bred Chinese are a congenial group 
with which to associate because they have many things in common. 
There are numerous opportunities to form intimate friendship with 
them because of the large number of Chinese students in the Terri- 
tory. The status of the Chinese is well recognized and, on the whole, 
public opinion favors such social intercourse. With the Korean 
group there is a lack of agreement in rank order of preference by the 
Japanese. The first generation rated the Koreans fourth, while the 
second generation rated them sixth. The favorable rating by the 
first generation may be interpreted in terms of culture resemblance 
and the political status of the Koreans in Japan. The less favorable 
rating of the Koreans by the second-generation Japanese may be ac- 
counted for by their lower social status in Hawaii, by the absence of 
nationalistic sentiment toward them, by the presence of the organic 
attitude toward them, and by the high delinquency rate of the 
Koreans. The first generation rated the Hawaiians less favorably 
than the second generation. This may possibly be explained in 
terms of the status of the Hawaiians, their personal traits, and their 
high delinquency rate. The second generation, on the other hand, 
views the group with romantic attitudes. Within the school milieu 
they learn about the historic and legendary Hawaiian, and every- 
where he is pictured as a romantic figure. 

The opportunities for social contacts of the second-generation 
Japanese girls and boys with the members of other races are nu- 
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merous and diverse. In the public schools they come into contact 
with the members of other races and not infrequently form intimate 
friendships with them. Thus in general the pattern of preference 
remains the same for both the boys and the girls. 

With respect to certain racial groups there is, however, a differ- 
ence in the order of preferences of boys and girls. The boys rated the 
White-Hawaiian fifth and the Korean sixth; the girls rated the 
Korean fifth and the White-Hawaiian sixth. In this respect the 
girls seem to reflect the sentiments of their parents. The Filipino 
group received the lowest rating by girls but was placed above the 
Porto Rican by the boys. The lower ranking by the girls may per- 
haps be explained in terms of the sex conduct, real or alleged, of the 
Filipinos in Hawaii. The excessively high proportion of males in the 
Filipino group in the Islands—four males to one female—serves as a 
fruitful source for the myth of sex danger from Filipinos. The anti- 
pathetic attitudes of the girls toward them is characteristic of each 
age group of the Japanese girls. 

In order to obtain data on possible regional difference in race 
preference, two widely diverse areas were compared, the Island of 
Maui and the city of Honolulu, the former being wholly rural and the 
latter wholly urban. They are similar in racial composition, with the 
exception of the proportion of Chinese, “Other Caucasian,” and 
Spanish. These three groups are predominantly urban. 

A comparison of the race preferences of the first-generation Japa- 
nese with respect to the eleven races shows them to be alike in rural 
Maui and urban Honolulu. However, the first-generation Japanese 
in the city of Honolulu are, on the whole, less favorable toward the 
association of their children with the members of other races than are 
the rural Japanese. This is to be understood in terms of race con- 
sciousness and, in part, in terms of the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem in the city. The people in the plantation are for the most part 
well accommodated to their status and, owing to the absence of con- 
flict, race consciousness is little developed. A communal life within 
the plantation camps affords an effective social control of the second 
generation and accounts for the relative absence of delinquency 
problems in the rural community. The urban area, on the other 
hand, is an area of free competition for status, and acute as well as 
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subtle conflicts accompany the competitive struggle among the vari- 
ous races. As a result the Japanese in Honolulu have tended to be- 
come race conscious. Moreover, the urban area presents an acute 
problem of social control. Juvenile delinquency is an urban phenom- 
enon, and in this respect the city of Honolulu conforms to type. As 
a result, the first-generation Japanese tend to discourage the indis- 
criminate race contacts of their children, fearing that such contacts 
may contribute to their demoralization. 

Since the race preferences by urban and rural areas for the second 
generation with respect to the eleven races are essentially the same 
in the different age groups, the 12-15 age group is used for the pur- 
pose of regional comparison. In this age group there is no significant 
difference between the urban and the rural areas in the pattern of 
race preferences. This may be attributable to the nature of the social 
contacts of the second generation. The contacts of the second-gen- 
eration Japanese with the members of other races are largely in the 
public school and in recreational centers. These are much the same 
in the rural and urban areas of the Territory. 

When studied by specific race groups, the preferences are not 
identical in these two areas. The boys in Maui and both the boys 
and girls in the city of Honolulu expressed preference for the Chinese 
above all other groups except their own; the rural girls rated the 
“Other Caucasian” group above the Chinese. This rating of the 
girls reflects closely the sentiments of the first-generation Japanese. 
The boys rate the Filipinos more favorably than do the girls, who, 
both in Maui and in the city of Honolulu, rated them last in prefer- 
ence. 
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THE EURASIAN IN SHANGHAI 
HERBERT DAY LAMSON 


ABSTRACT 

Although hybrid offspring tend to form an intermediary group of cultural contact 
between the native and the alien in societies where they are found, the Eurasian in 
Shanghai finds himself discriminated against by both parent-stocks. Since his father 
is often a poorly paid transient and his mother frequently is from the servant class, his 
biological inheritance is low grade and his opportunities for educational and social ad- 
vantages few. The cultural blending of the white and the yellow races that has gone 
forward has not come through the Eurasian, but through the large number of the upper 
strata of natives who have visited and studied in foreign lands and have brought 
back varying degrees of that culture. 

The Eurasian in Shanghai occupies an intermediate position bio- 
logically, and somewhat socially in so far as he is the subject of social 
discrimination at the hands of both alien and native groups. Over 
the mixed blood hovers the traditional stigma of illegitimacy. The 
ostracism is not absolute, there are no lynchings and no laws against 
mixture, but, granted this prejudice on the part of the two parent- 
groups, the hybrid offspring differ outstandingly. Not that they are 
biologic freaks, but the fact of being “‘half-caste” gives them a posi- 
tion in the social structure which interferes with their mobility and 
social contacts even in a so-called cosmopolitan society. For this 
reason this intermixture has important sociological consequences. 

Each of the ethnic groups, the native and the alien in Shanghai, 
has tended to remain socially somewhat isolated from the other, 
though individuals have, through legal or illegal mating, produced a 
group of hybrid offspring of varying nationalities. This has come 
about chiefly through the taking of native women by alien men. 
The resulting mixed bloods have been subjected to estrangement 
and isolation. The British brought with them from India their prej- 
udice against the half-caste, and the alien population has been 
strongly influenced by this point of view. On the whole, the Chinese 
disapprove of miscegenation and discriminate against the hybrid, 
especially if the latter has hybrid-racial visibility and follows the 
alien in belittling the native. This is one reason why the Eurasian 
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is not a strong factor facilitating cultural contacts and contributing 
to the spread, acceptance, and fusion of culture heritages." 

The Eurasian usually tries to become European in life-patterns, 
tending to look down upon the native side of his ancestry and resist- 
ing assimilation to native ways and loyalties. The alien is brought 
no nearer to native culture because of the existence of a class of hy- 
brids whom he belittles and ostracizes. Similarly, the native is 
brought no nearer to an understanding and appreciation of alien cul- 
ture because of this class of native-despising hybrids who imitate 
the alien. In individual cases the particular husband or wife of a 
mixed union may better understand each other’s point of view if the 
couple remains married for any length of time. But if the two racial 
groups disapprove of such unions and discriminate against the chil- 
dren of such mating, it hardly seems that as a class the hybrid serves 
as a cultural intermediary. The mixed blood has no prestige for 
either group, native or alien. The modernized pure-blood Chinese, 
such as returned students, American-born Chinese, and those stu- 
dents in Chinese colleges who adopt foreign fashions, have more in- 
fluence as intermediaries upon traditional Chinese culture than have 
the despised Eurasians. Furthermore the foreigner himself has more 
culture-radiation and prestige for that part of the native group which 
may wish to make changes than has the imitation foreigner in the per- 
son of the hybrid. Cultural hybridization may be more effective in a 
pure-blood Chinese than in a racial hybrid Chinese-foreigner. The 
native disgust at the Chinese-despising temper of the hybrid may be 
more intense than at the foreigner himself since the native expects 
that if the Eurasian has part-Chinese blood he ought to be less im- 
perialistic and less haughty toward Chinese than the traditionally 
native-dominating alien. 

Some authorities hold that the interbreeding of races is ordinarily 
an incident of cultural contact, and that amalgamation furnishes per- 
haps the ultimate index of the extent to which cultural fusion has 
actually taken place.? While interbreeding in this case is present, yet 

* As is claimed for the racial hybrid by some authorities. See E. B. Reuter, “The 
Hybrid as a Sociological Type,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XIX 
(1925), 59-68; also Race Mixture (1931), pp. 183-204. 


2 See R. E. Park, “The Mentality of Racial Hybrids,” American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, XXXVI (1931), 535. 
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it does not seem certain that in Shanghai amalgamation of white and 
yellow is an ultimate, or even a good, index of cultural fusion. The 
Eurasian in Shanghai has not played the intermediary réle between 
white and yellow that the mulatto has played between white and 
black. In the lives of many Chinese in Shanghai there is a process of 
cultural blending which is not at all dependent upon interracial mar- 
riage or racial hybrids for its incidence or intensity. 

It is difficult to see how the acculturation would have been any 
less rapid on the Chinese side had no class of racial hybrids existed. 
The fusion of East and West in Shanghai occurs culturally without 
depending upon blood-blending to intensify the velocity. This sug- 
gests that when the “culturally backward” native has direct access 
to the alien “advanced”’ culture through a large upper stratum which 
visits and studies in the homelands of that dominant civilization, 
and which brings back a veneer of alien culture, and when the racial 
hybrids occupy a despised marginal position without equal access to 
such advantages, biological fusion is not under those conditions an 
index of cultural fusion. In the later decades, when there has been an 
intensification of the native adoption of alien culture, there has been 
a lessening of native-alien blood mixture in Shanghai, at least as far 
as the usual combination of alien father-native mother is concerned. 
This is largely due to the proportionate increase of white women 
eligible as wives and as upholders of mores of the homeland. 

One authority states: 

In every biracial situation the hybrids . . . . have erupted a percentage of 
intellectually capable men far in excess of that furnished by the native element 
of their racial ancestry. Everywhere they have risen to positions of leadership 
and relative social success in larger numbers than have the full-blooded indi- 
viduals.3 


In Shanghai there would seem to be a lack of evidence that the 
Eurasians have produced a percentage of intellectually capable men 
far in excess of the Chinese, or the Japanese, in so far as the Eura- 
sians involve the latter group. The hybrids have not risen to posi- 
tions of leadership and relative social success in larger numbers than 
have the full-blooded Chinese. 


3 See E. B. Reuter, “The Hybrid as a Sociological Type,” op. cit., p. 62. 
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While in Shanghai there were some white men of marked business 
ability who produced hybrid offspring, the majority of the mar- 
riages, at least those registered in the American Consulate, showed 
that men having Asiatic wives were sailors, policemen, soldiers, and 
others in the lower ranks of income among whites. The casual unions 
of sailors with prostitutes and temporary mistresses, or the some- 
what more stable matings of white male residents with servant-class 
Chinese women, did not give a particularly good biological start to 
the hybrid. Even in the few cases in which white missionaries have 
married Chinese women, there is no evidence that the offspring per- 
form better than Chinese as a group. We have no way of knowing 
positively whether the mixtures in Shanghai have been from below- 
average biological stock, but there seems to be some possibility that 
this is so. This could hardly be said of the hybrids now in childhood 
who are the offspring of relatively recent matings of returned Chinese 
male students and white women (marriages which for the most part 
take place abroad, not in Shanghai). It is too early, of course, to see 
what they will become as a class. 

It has been contended that the superiority of the hybrid lies in the 
relative degree of isolation, in the differences in mobility and oppor- 
tunity of the native as compared with the members of mixed racial 
origin. In the light of the Eurasian experience in Shanghai it would 
appear that the superiority or inferiority of the performance of the 
mixed blood in relation to the pure-blood native is conditioned in part 
by selection among the parent-stocks, but to a greater extent by the 
differential opportunities for mobility and contact, and by the quali- 
ty of traditional native culture. Chinese culture is different from 
cultures such as that of the American Indian, the Filipino, or from 
that of suppressed groups, as the Negro, which were invaded or 
dominated by the more forward whites. The Chinese cultural back- 
ground was backward from many standards of the white man, but 
there was a rich literary tradition and sets of values, including rever- 
ence for the scholar, which were not present with the Filipino, Negro, 
or Amerind. Thus, sociological generalizations made for the latter 
types should not be extended into a universally applicable formula. 
The racial hybrid is sociologically not to be thought of as a single, 
closely integrated type revealing an unvarying, universal response 
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but as a plurality of types not only in racial composition but in be- 
havior patterns evoked by local environing conditions. 

The social environment has not been favorable for the production 
of outstanding men and women among the Eurasians in comparison 
with Chinese. Some of the adverse social surroundings and factors 
impinging upon the mixed blood in Shanghai may be enumerated. 
The usual type of native mother could not furnish stimulating op- 
portunities. The lack of permanence of some of those alien fathers 
who left or deserted has its importance. If this took place before the 
child became set in a foreign pattern, the child would be brought up 
by the mother as a native of low economic status, thus merging cul- 
turally with the Chinese. If, however, the hybrid child remained 
under the father’s influence until the child was old enough to receive 
an alien pattern and a public-school education under alien auspices, 
there is a tendency to follow the alien group and to be proud of his 
nationality, which he derives from his foreign father. 

The social discrimination on the part of each parent-group has 
also been an important factor. The Eurasians have for the most part 
been economically a poor group in Shanghai. Alien fathers, as has 
been indicated, were of the lower-paid groups among the whites. 
There was frequently a failure to provide financially for the hybrid 
children. Since wealth creates prestige, and few Eurasians have any 
wealth, there is an economic stratification involving the mixed-blood, 
who is paid much less than the American or Briton for the same 
work. The missionaries have from the early days of the open port 
had special schools, and later colleges, for Chinese for whom much 
was done; but to the mixed-blood little was given. The foreign child 
was provided with good schooling either in Shanghai or in the home- 
land. The Eurasian had fewer educational-and financial advantages. 
The Chinese child suffered less prejudice, and leaders were trained 
up deliberately and carefully both by native and by missionary agen- 
cies, while the Eurasion received less attention. 

The hybrid, by identifying himself with the foreign culture, was 
deprived of the highest educational opportunities and had no chance 
for specialized academic or technical training; had he been incorpo- 
rated into the Chinese group he would have attended Chinese col- 
leges and special schools. Remission of funds from the Boxer Indem- 
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nity by the United States provided education abroad for promising 
Chinese, but nothing was done for Eurasians. They have, by their 
lack of wealth and opportunities in education, been definitely less 
mobile than the natives. 

Today, when the process of “devolution” is going on and more 
mission and business positions formerly held by aliens are being 
given to natives, the Eurasians are conspicuously absent in this up- 
ward vertical circulation. It is the native, not the hybrid, who is 
stepping up. The alien business men think more highly of the 
Chinese and their ability than they do of the Eurasians. In mission 
work the latter, by not identifying himself with the native group, 
now has no part in the increasing native leadership. In Chinese gov- 
ernmental positions, since the hybrid has tended to cut himself off 
from Chinese allegiance and side, rather, with the foreigner, the new 
jobs opening up do not offer themselves to him. 

The Shanghai Eurasian is caught in a cultural eddy, not advanc- 
ing either in the native culture which is sweeping on toward modern- 
ization or with the foreign group. He enjoys neither vertical nor 
horizontal mobility. The relative inferiority in the performance of 
the hybrid in relation to the native is related to this difference in 
mobility. There is no group spirit around which the Eurasian can or 
will rally, being split into many nationalities. He is in an anomalous 
position, socially being forced into a marginal position, yet not fight- 
ing as a special group for his rights save now and then when some 
crisis such as the World War brings out a mild discussion of the rights 
of the half-caste. If there is such a thing as an oppression psychosis 
in race relations, it is likely that he has a form of it which puts him 
continually on the defensive and tends toward exaggerated self- 
pity, rather than producing violent outbursts demanding equal 
rights, as is the case with the Chinese, who feel keenly the humilia- 
tion of foreign domination and who often react in a manner intensely 
anti-foreign (an anti-domination response rather than anti-modern). 

The Eurasian is a camp-follower of the European, but when the 
latter pulls up his stakes, folds his tent, and retreats to the home- 
land, the camp-follower cannot go. He has no homeland connections. 
He may call himself American, British, Portuguese, Danish, or 
German (receiving the nationality of his father), but he may never 
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have been out of China. He, perhaps, can speak no language save 
“public-school English” and Chinese, and in some cases not even 
Chinese. He is indeed a “Shanghai boy” and will remain such. As 
the foreign influence wanes and the native increases, the position of 
the Eurasian will be still less enviable. This is not dissimilar to the 
prospect of the Anglo-Indian in India, where, as the British influence 
declines and the native influence rises, the hybrid group will be left 
in a worse position than it has hitherto enjoyed. 

Whatever the degree of ‘“‘cosmopolitanism” in Shanghai, it is in- 
sufficient as yet to have overcome the antipathies on both sides, na- 
tive and alien, against miscegenation. Just as there is an intensi- 
fication of national feeling, so there is also an intensification of 
racial consciousness—a fact which suggests that when representa- 
tives of widely disparate groups, races, or nations live in a large 
maritime trading center in which there are strong patterns of alien- 
domination-native-subordination, cosmopolitan tendencies to be 
found in urban aggregations encounter these special limiting condi- 
tions which heighten loyalty to race and nation. 
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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF THE MODIFICATION 
OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 


ABSTRACT 


In a classroom experiment the attitudes toward the various issues of feminism of 150 
students were modified after discussion between paired members of the opposite sex. 
The committee attitudes reflected a viewpoint intermediate between that of the men 
and women students. The subsequent individual attitudes tended to revert to the more 
extreme position, although the men moved farther from their original position under the 
impact of the social situation than did the women. 


The purpose of the simple classroom experiment here described 
was threefold: (1) An attempt to measure the effect upon attitude, 
in so far as reflected by opinion, of a preceding discussion of the vari- 
ous issues involved with another person; (2) A comparison of the col- 
lective opinion of the two persons following mutual discussion with 
the original personal opinions held by the individuals; (3) An in- 
vestigation of sex differences in dominance-submission reactions 
with reference to the various issues of feminism. In pursuing these 
various objectives it was hoped that some light could be thrown upon 
the possibilities for further development of an experimental sociol- 
ogy. 

The instruments used were Forms A and B of the “Belief Pattern 
Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism” previously devel- 
oped by the writer.’ Previous investigation had shown a correlation 

t The assumption and procedures underlying the construction of the so-called ‘‘be- 
lief-pattern” scale are discussed in C. Kirkpatrick and S. Stone, Attitude Measurement 
and the Comparison of Generations, which appeared in the Journal of Applied Psychology 
for October, 1935; in C. Kirkpatrick, Content of a Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward 
Feminism, to appear in Sociology and Social Research; and in C. Kirkpatrick, Construc- 
tion of a Belief Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes toward Feminism, to 2ppear in the 
Journal of Social Psychology. Evaluational propositions, feminist and anti-feminist, 
were prepared according to a partially objective outline of forty issues and were classi- 
fied with reference to eight categories by judges. Three forms of the test were made up 
from items most uniformly classified, each form consisting of forty feminist and forty 
anti-feminist propositions covering the various issues. Total and partial scores were 
computed as the algebraic sum of feminist (positive) items accepted and anti-feminist 


(negative) items accepted. Reliability coefficients ranged from 0.85-0.94, and sharp 
discrimination between feminist and anti-feminist groups was made by the scale. 
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between feminism—anti-feminism (FA) scores on Forms A and B of 
0.89 with a difference of means amounting to only o.6. 

A seating arrangement was made so that one hundred and fifty 
sociology students were each paired by chance with a fellow-student 
of the opposite sex. At the beginning of the experiment an empty 
seat was left between each committee pair and the students for the 
most part had no realization that they were paired by sex. Test 
blanks were distributed so that both members of a committee pair 
received the same scale form, but with an alternation such that thir- 
ty-nine of the student pairs received Form A first while thirty-six 
pairs received Form B. The students, then, having no awareness of 
paired relationships, were requested individually to fill out the test 
blanks which they had received. In this fashion an initial individual 
test score from each student was made available. 

When one form of the test had been taken by each student, in- 
structions were given for male students to work with the students on 
their right. This brought students of opposite sex into the pair rela- 
tionship. Packets were now distributed, placed alternately in the 
hands of male and female representatives of the student pairs. Each 
packet contained three blanks of the opposite form from the form 
taken originally by the committee-pair members. A mimeographed 
instruction sheet was included which directed the committees to ex- 
press their collective opinion on the blank marked “committee 
blank.” They were instructed to discuss the various issues freely and 
to check only those propositions on the committee blank which after 
discussion and argument both students could accept. Each student 
received an individual blank in the packet marked with his or her 
seat number. The instructions were that when agreement could not 
be reached on a proposition, the student who indorsed the proposi- 
tion should check that proposition on his own individual test blank. 
By adding to the second individual test blank the check marks on the 
committee blank a student’s second score could be obtained. 

This procedure gave an individual first score; a committee score 
for each committee pair on a different form of the same test; and, 
finally, an individual second score on this different form. 

There were substantial changes in score on the second test, as 
compared with -the first. The results are presented in Table I, from 
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which it is clear that they are essentially the same regardless of 
whether Form A or Form B was taken first. In every case the males 
show more and larger increases in test score, while the females show 
fewer and smaller increases in test score following the discussion. 
The females show more and larger decreases in score while the males 
show fewer and smaller decreases in test score. The attitudes, in so 
far as they have been measured by the Belief-Pattern Scale, have 
changed substantially after a discussion of the various issues with a 


TABLE I 


CHANGES OF FA SCORE ON SECOND TEST AS COMPARED 
WITH FIRST TEST, FOLLOWING DISCUSSION 
WITH COMMITTEE PARTNER 


INCREASES DECREASES No CHANGE 
Group 
No. | Per Cent} Mean No. | Per Cent} Mean No. | Per Cent 

Form A _ taken 

first: 

Males........ 25 64.10 7.32 1 4.3% I 2.56 

Females. ..... 13 | 33-33 | 6.62 23 | 58.97 | 6.04 3 7.69 
Form B taken 

first: 

Males........ 23 | 63.89 | 6.48 Ir | 30.56 | 6.18 2 5.56 

Females...... 17 | 47.22 | 6.47 18 | 50.00] 8.44 I 2.78 
Forms A and B 

combin 

Males........ 48 | 64.00 | 6.92 24 | 32.00] 3 4.00 

Females...... 30 | 40.00] 6.53 41 54.67 | 7.10 4 5.33 


person of the opposite sex. The females become less feministic and 
the males more feministic, although the total change is somewhat less 
for females. 

Were it not for the consistent sex difference it might be argued 
that the differences between first and second test scores were due to 
chance rather than to an influence of the preceding social situation. 
No control group could be used in the original experiment but results 
are available for a comparable group of 217 University of Minnesota 
students who took Form A first and followed it immediately without 
discussion by Form B. Disregarding signs, the mean discrepancy 
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between test scores was 4.27.” If a specific comparison is made with 
the seventy-eight students participating in the experiment who took 
Form A first, a significant difference is found. The mean discrepancy 
between first and second score for the seventy-eight students is 5.95. 
There is a difference of 1.68 between the means of discrepancies, and 
this difference of means has an S.D. of only 0.53. When Form B was 
taken first by the other portion of the experimental group, the mean 
of discrepancies between first and second score was even greater. 


TABLE II 


CHANGES OF FA SCORE ON COMMITTEE BLANK FOLLOWING 
DISCUSSION WITH COMMITTEE PARTNER 


INCREASES DECREASES No CHANGE 


Group 


No. Per Cent| Mean No. Per Cent} Mean No. Per Cent 


first 

Males........ 26 | 66.67 | 8.77 II 28.21 5.82 2 §.13 

Females. ..... 15 | 38.46] 6.73 23 58.97 7.48 I 2.506 
Form B taken 

first: 

26 | 72.22 | 7.85 7 19.44 | 4.86 3 8.33 

Females. ..... 15 | 41.67 7.07 Ig | 52.78 | 8.84 2 5.56 
Forms A and B 

combined: 

Males........ 52 | 69.33 | 8.31 18 | 24.00] 5.44 5 6.67 

Females...... 30 | 40.00] 6.90 42 | 56.00] 8.10 3 4.00 


There can be little doubt that inter-sex discussion had an effect in 
changing attitude test responses. 

The second object of the study was to determine the relationship 
between collective responses resulting from discussion and individual 
responses subjected to relatively less social pressure. There is defi- 
nite evidence of social inhibition and of compromise in regard to the 
more extreme personal points of view. In Table II an analysis is 
made of the relationship between committee scores and individual 
first scores. 


It is clear from Table II that committee scores tend to be less ex- 


2 See C. Kirkpatrick, Construction of a Belief-Pattern Scale for Measuring Attitudes 
toward Feminism, to appear in the Journal of Social Psychology. 
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treme and to reflect a view intermediate between the viewpoints of 
the men and the women students. For the men a committee score 
represents an increase, but for women a decrease. Regardless of 
which form was taken first, there is a tendency for more and larger 
increases in score on the part of the men and for fewer and smaller 
decreases on the part of men as compared with women. That collec- 
tive opinion is less extreme than individual opinion where free dis- 
cussion is possible is also shown by a comparison of mean scores. The 
results are presented in Table III. 


TABLE III 


COMPARISON OF MEAN INDIVIDUAL AND MEAN 
COMMITTEE FA SCORES 


Group Male Female 
Form A taken first: 
11.64 17.67 
Committee score............ 15.85 15.85 
Form B taken first: 
Committee score............ 14.78 14.78 
Forms A and B combined: 
Committee score............ 15.34 15.34 
13.77 15.80 


The committee score reflects an intermediate position. That there 
is a tendency on the part of both sexes to resume a more extreme 
position is indicated by the contrast between committee scores and 
scores on the second test. The results are presented in detail in Ta- 
ble IV. 

It is fairly evident from Tables II-IV that collective opinion tends 
to avoid extremes. It may, of course, be argued that the committee 
score under the conditions of the experiment reflects collective ac- 
tion rather than collective opinion, and was the least common de- 
nominator of individual opinions rather than being a genuine com- 
posite. 

The third objective concerned with sex differences in dominance- 
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submission is in many ways the most important. There are various 
possible criteria of dominance-submission relationships. A compari- 
son of mean scores is of interest. In Table V a comparison is made of 
the mean-score differences for the two sexes. 


TABLE IV 


CHANGES IN FA SCORE ON SECOND INDIVIDUAL TEST AS 
COMPARED WITH COMMITTEE SCORES 


INCREASES DECREASES No CHANGE 
Group 
No. Per Cent} Mean No. Per Cent} Mean No. | Per Cent 
Form A taken 
first: 
Pree 13 | 33-33 | 2.69 18 | 46.15 | 4.17 8 | 20.51 
Fema'es...... 20 | 51.28 | 2.75 10 | 25.64] 3.40 9 | 23.08 
Form B taken 
first: 
4 | 11.11 2.25 24 | 66.67 | 3.67 8 | 22.22 
Females...... 19 | 52.78 | 2.63 7 19.44} 4.71 10 | 27.78 
Forms A and B 
combined: 
17 | 22.67 2.59 42 | 56.00] 3.88 
Females...... 39 | 52.00] 2.69 17 | 22.67] 4.53 19 | 25.33 
TABLE V 
MEAN-SCORE DIFFERENCES TOGETHER WITH CRITICAL 
RATIOS (COMBINED GROUPS) 
MALE FEMALE 
CHANGES IN 
MEAN ScoRE 
Diff. S.D. Diff. Ratio Diff. S.D. Diff. Ratio 
First score to committee 
+4.30] 1.63 2.64 | —1.77 | 1.41 1.26 
First score to second score. .| +2.73 1.69 1.62 —1.31 1.43 0.92 
Committee score to second 


It will be noted from Table V that there is a significant tendency 
for males as a group to shift more from their original position in es- 
tablishing committee scores than do the females. It is also to be 
noted that the increase of the average male score on the second test 
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as compared with the first is greater than the average female decrease 
on the second test. It would seem from the results that the males 
were more affected by contact with the feminine point of view than 
were the females by contact with the masculine point of view. It 
should be recalled, however, that the men on the average dissented 
more sharply from the committee scores in the direction of their 
original point of view than did the females. Yet in spite of this they 
moved farther from their original position under the impact of the 
social situation than did the females. 


TABLE VI 


SECOND SCORE SHIFTS TOWARD (+) AND AWAY (—) FROM 
PARTNER’S FIRST SCORE 


Pius Sarrt Minus SHIFT No Suirt 
Group 
No. |Per Cent] Mean No. | Per Cent} Mean No. | Per Cent 

Form A taken 

first: 

Males........ 28 | 71.79] 7.18 10 | 25.64] 3.50 I 2.56 

Females...... 28 | 71.79 | 7.07 8 | 20.51 3.88 3 7.69 
Form B taken 

first: 

ere 23 | 63.89 | 7.48 II 30.56 | 4.91 2 5.56 

Females...... 27 75.00 7.§2 8 22.22 7.38 I 2.78 
Forms A and B 

combined: 

51 68.00 21 28.00 | 4.24 3 4.00 

Females...... 55 73.38 7.29 16 | 21.33 | 5.63 4 ¢.s9 


Another mode of analysis was attempted which matched the two 
sexes by individuals rather than by groups. It is possible to conceive 
of a positive shift as one in the direction of the partner’s first score 
and a negative shift as a change on the individual’s second score, 
which is away from the partner’s first score. The results are pre- 
sented in Table VI. 

It would seem at first glance from Table VI that there is further 
evidence for greater compliance on the part of the males. Neverthe- 
less, for the combined groups the net positive shift in the direction of 
the partner’s score is 4.15 for females and 3.79 for males. 
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No definite conclusions can be drawn in regard to relative sex 
dominance. The second method of computation gives different re- 
sults because of extreme cases, because of numerous instances in 
which males were more feministic than their female partners, and 
perhaps because of the larger absolute scores of females. The first 
line of investigation is somewhat more convincing in view of larger 
differences and more consistent implications. Still one hesitates to 
make any strong claim for an implication of female dominance. The 
interpretation, pending further evidence, must depend to a consid- 
erable extent upon personal bias. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


AN ESTIMATE OF PARETO 
ELLSWORTH FARIS 


ABSTRACT 

Pareto attempts the construction of a system of sociology on the model of celestial 
mechanics. The correspondence theory of knowledge is explicitly adopted. The exact 
definition of terms is unsuccessfully attempted. The greater part of the discussion is 
taken up with examples of rationalizations and of motives for conduct which are as- 
sumed to manifest sentiments or instincts. There is some resemblance to McDougall’s 
theory of instincts but this concept is used uncritically. The main argument is based on 
an inadequate psychology and disregards the essential sociological data. An attempt is 
made to explain history by assuming differential heredity in social classes. The book 
formulates the implicit philosophy of Italian Fascism, advocating the right of the 
strong to take what they want without apology or appeal to moral principles. The book 
has no value as sociology but constitutes an interesting and serviceable document for 
the student of a personality. 

Graduate students in sociology have included in their reading the 
treatise of Pareto’ for the past ten years, indeed, since the appear- 
ance of the French translation. This American translation makes 
the material available to the undergraduate body of students, and 
is an appropriate occasion for appraisal and evaluation. Since the 
present version has been preceded and accompanied by a very effec- 
tive advertising campaign and by a number of very extravagant 
eulogies written by literary men and others not competent in this 
field, it is fitting to inquire concerning the book, whether it is of 
value to students of sociology. The initial sale was large, and there- 
fore the conclusions of any reviewer can be appraised by a large 
number of purchasers who are already in possession of the twenty- 
dollar set. In preparation, the reviewer has read the whole of the 
new translation, being already familiar with the French edition. 

Although teachers of sociology will not choose to remain wholly 
ignorant of a work that has had so much publicity, yet there seems 
no reason whatever why anyone else should be asked to spend time 
in reading these bulky volumes. What in them is sound is not only 
not new, but is much better stated by authors long familiar to Amer- 

* Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society (Trattato di sociologia generale). Edited 
by Arthur Livingston. Translated by Andrew Bongiorno and Arthur Livingston with 
the advice and active co-operation of James Harvey Rogers. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1935. 4 vols. Pp. xviii+vi+vi+2033. $20. 
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ican scholars. The announced attempt to build an entirely new sys- 
tem of sociology can hardly be deemed successful. Many people 
have asked, like Pareto, what is the matter with sociology. Deficien- 
cies in our science are evident, heaven knows, but one thing the 
matter with sociology is that its literature has been hidden from the 
eyes of those who imagine that they can build up a complete and 
adequate system while ignoring the work of other men. He who 
builds on nothing builds nothing. The author who acknowledges no 
debt to anybody is one whose contribution is probably no greater 
than his debt. Science is funded knowledge; and a science of sociolo- 
gy, still in the making, will be the work of many patient scholars, 
each adding a little to the store. In no other way does a science 
grow. 

An interesting contrast and comparison can be made between the 
American Sumner and the Italian Pareto. Both of them became 
known as economists; and both found the abstractions of economic 
theory disappointing to their efforts to understand human society. 
All those conceptions which cluster around the notion of the “eco- 
nomic man” appeared to leave out so much that was vital, that both 
of these men turned to sociology. Sumner had long been familiar 
with the non-rational aspects of human life. To Pareto, whose read- 
ing in sociology appears to be almost negligible, this came as a 
startling new discovery. Those of us who have had thrills of origi- 
nality can understand the enthusiasm which he must have felt when 
this old truth became new to him. 

Sumner proceeded to gather examples of non-rational behavior 
and finally produced a measure of order out of chaos when he divided 
the folkways from the mores and showed their relation to the later 
developing institutions. It is a great misfortune that the isolation 
of Pareto precluded any acquaintance with Sumner’s work, which 
appeared some years before his own. He struggled with the problem 
of the non-rational customs, but gave it up, and turned from a study 
of the customs of men to a consideration of the mere words they used 
in defending these customs and to the innate causes of them. Sum- 
ner attempted a small task and in a measure succeeded. Pareto tried 
a larger enterprise with but lamentably meager results. 

One of the differences between Sumner and Pareto appears in 
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their attitude toward morals. Sumner is scientific and objective. 
Moral conduct, he found, is approved conduct and grows up in every 
society. It is relative to the life of that society. The sociologist does 
not, indeed, interest himself in what “ought to be,” but he finds it 
profitable and even necessary to study carefully the duties which 
men perform because they believe they ought to do them. Sumner 
found the mores to be always true and right. “The mores can make 
anything right and prevent condemnation of anything.” The most 
curious customs thus become valuable data to be interpreted. Pro- 
fessor Pareto failed to achieve this objectivity. To him right and 
truth had no correspondence with reality. His theory of knowledge 
was the naive position that there must be a correspondence between 
the idea and some visible or tangible object. He could not find any 
such reality corresponding to, say, a “state of law.” His patience is 
quickly exhausted and the use of such words is the occasion for con- 
temptuous irony. Seizing on a reference to the “true” meaning of a 
word, used by a writer, he fairly snorts: “Twenty-one guns for our 
old friend True” (2160). (The parentheses refer to the numbered 
sections of the book.) 

The announced purpose is to construct a system of sociology on 
the model of celestial mechanics or physics or chemistry (20). “We 
move in a narrow field, the field of experience and observation” (71). 
By “experience” he means “direct experience,” a definition hardly 
enlightening (580). “I intend to take my stand strictly within the 
field of experimental science” (79). “Proof of our propositions we 
seek strictly in experience and observation” (69:7). “I intend to re- 
main absolutely in the logico-experimental field and refuse to depart 
from it under any circumstances whatever” (17). Similar statements 
are iterated over and over again. Had he been able to live up to the 
expectations aroused by these promises, the book would have been 
a very different book. 

Not only are we promised that conclusions will be everywhere 
verified by facts; we are also assured that there will be the most 
meticulous attention paid to a rigorous and exact definition of 
terms. “In the logico-experimental sciences the aim is to make 
language as exact as possible” (p. 1927). “If things are designated be- 
yond the possibility of doubt or misunderstanding, the names that 
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are given to them matter hardly at all” (p. 1927). “Let us keep to our 
quest for relationships between facts, and people may give them any 
name they please” (2). ‘““‘Words are of no importance whatever to us, 
they are labels for keeping track of things” (119). “We use words 
strictly to designate things” (108). ‘We shall use terms of ordinary 
parlance, explaining exactly what they represent” (119). Never was 
a promise more clearly made, more often reiterated, or more fla- 
grantly violated. 

But before examining the undefined terms with which the book 
abounds, there is another feature of science that receives much at- 
tention. Experimental science is not only declared to limit itself to 
observed and experienced facts and to require exact definition of 
terms; there is another requirement: it must be mathematical. If 
only quantitative and mathematical methods could be applied in 
sociology! ‘‘In order to grasp the form of a society, it would be neces- 
sary to know what the elements are and how they function in quan- 
titative terms.’ If indices were assigned to the various elements we 
could state them in the form of mathematical equations. The num- 
ber of these equations would equal the number of unknowns. But 
such equations are at present impossible (2062). In a footnote the 
possibility of imitating celestial mechanics is declared to be doubly 
unattainable for there “still would be the difficulty of solving the 
equations, a difficulty so great that it may well be called insuper- 
able”’ (2062"). 

No single aspect of his failure is quite so hard for the author to en- 
dure as this disappointment about mathematics. ‘‘Pure economics” 
has its equations but leaves out of consideration necessary elements 
of society. Sociology would be possible if we could only have equa- 
tions; but they are impossible of formulation, and they could not be 
solved if they were written. To this subject we are brought back 
again and again. Time after time the author writes that if this were 
only pure economics it would be a good place to write some equa- 
tions and then a long series of such equations in economics is given, 
just to show that it can be done. The discussion finally reverts to 
the subject in hand with the plaintive remark that, unfortunately, 
sociology must use “ordinary language’ and that mathematical 
treatment is not possible. The brilliant statistical work of modern 
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sociologists is not mentioned and was presumably not known to the 
author. He makes no use whatever of mathematics. 

The decision to use “ordinary language’”’ is, after all, reluctantly 
taken. Letters of the alphabet are employed to denote the impor- 
tant concepts for the first 500 pages and there are constant relapses 
into the same habit. The acts of men are, at first, denoted by c, the 
“‘very variable’ ways in which these acts are explained are repre- 
sented by )b, while the “relatively invariable,” the “virtually con- 
stant,” part of the whole is symbolized by a. Toward the first part 
of the second volume the author finds this algebraic practice getting 
tiresome and gives names to the symbols. The acts, c, he calls de- 
riveés (translated “derivatives”’) ; the reasons or proofs, b, are named 
“derivations”; while the invariable portions, a, are given the name 
“residues.” The acts are thus conceived as having three parts: the 
deeds, the reasons for them, and the motives behind them. No so- 
ciologist could withhold his gratitude from an author whose work 
brought new light to this set of problems. But Pareto is disappoint- 
ing and contributes nothing. 

One-third of the above program is given up and completely aban- 
doned without even a start. The derivatives are frequently men- 
tioned in the preliminary discussions of the relations of a, b, and c, 
but they nowhere are studied. By derivatives, Professor Pareto 
meant the acts of men which are the object of study of Sumner in 
Folkways. The non-rational character of all customs is there brought 
to a demonstration, and Sumner shows how it is even impossible for 
men to plan successfully any new mores. Had Pareto not been ig- 
norant of Sumner he might have done something with this area of 
life, but, unassisted, he found the subject too difficult, and gave it up 
without a struggle. His only attitude toward the strange customs of 
other times and other lands is that of the untutored ethnocentric: 
a mingling of surprise, incredulity, and scorn. How could Newton 
“have harbored such childish idiocies?”’ (652); “Poor Strabo must 
have been out of his mind” (594'). 

The folkways and the mores, in which non-rationality is most ob- 
viously apparent, proved too difficult. The word “derivative” does 
occur once in the fourth volume and is such a surprise to the trans- 
lator that he adds a footnote to the effect that the use of the word is 
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so exceptional as to be unique and must be regarded as a slip of the 
pen (2270'). The word is used repeatedly in the beginning of the 
first volume, where the plan of the work is set forth. But the acts of 
men are not expounded; they are abandoned and forgotten. 

Nearly three-fourths of the material is concerned with residues 
and derivations: much of Volume I and all of Volumes II and III. The 
latter two volumes require nearly a thousand pages, more than 1,200 
numbered sections, and about 976 footnotes, some of which are very 
long. The whole work, even after the translator has deleted many 
repetitions, has a total of 2,033 pages, 2,612 numbered sections, to 
which must be added some 1,845 footnotes, very copious, many of 
which are several thousand words in length. The whole is said to 
contain about a million words. 

What the author has to say could have been presented in a scant 
tithe of the present length. The repetitions account for much of the 
prolixity, and the many “asides” account for much more; for the 
author constantly allows himself to be diverted, like Juliet’s nurse, 
into garrulous and irrelevant discussions, or into diatribes against 
men who have excited his animosity. But a careful reading of the 
text forces the conclusion that the lack of clearness is due to the in- 
competence of Pareto for the task which he assigned to himself. One 
of his admirers has written that the treatise is a veritable pande- 
monium, as badly written as can be imagined, and that the reading 
of it is almost incomprehensible. This author, Bousquet, goes on to 
say that “the absence of methodological plan is pushed to an almost 
pathological degree.” Over and over again a return is made to a 
problem that refuses to come out right, and that, in the end, still 
refuses. Pareto was unable either to confess his obvious failure or to 
cease his futile efforts. ; 

Mention has been made of the determination, so often repeated 
to make the meaning of words as exact as possible. Yet even his 
most enthusiastic eulogists cannot agree on what is meant by resi- 
dues, and some of them confess that they do not understand. Ho- 
man and Curtis wrote on this point: “We have struggled hard to 
make clear what we mean by a residue, and we are afraid that our 
struggles have only involved us more deeply in the mire of words.” 


2 This Journal, XL (March, 1935), 667. 
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And yet these two men had spent two years in a seminar on Pareto, 
conducted, it is true, by an enthusiastic professor of physiology. 
What puzzled them will puzzle any reader, for the author returns in 
vain again and again to the task of making clear his meaning, repu- 
diating in one passage what he has written in another. It would 
seem to be impossible to write with clarity if the mind is in confusion. 

A few examples from the text will substantiate this statement. 
Very many more could be cited. The residues are those parts of the 
whole such that if the residues are known, the acts will also be 
known (1690). And yet the residues are unknowable, for only the 
derivations can be known (2083). The residues are modified by the 
derivations (1735), but the residues are repeatedly declared to be in- 
variable, virtually constant, etc. (850, p. 1916, and many other 
passages). In no place is the concept defined. 

It is the same with sentiments (865). The residues are manifesta- 
tions of sentiments but the concept is not made as exact as possible, 
for Pareto’s admirers are continually puzzling their brains over the 
meaning of the word “sentiment.” 

The residues also manifest instincts (870). But these manifested 
instincts are not defined as exactly as possible. They are not defined 
at all, but remain in the limbo of the vague. Scornful words abound 
when an author uses a word which is left undefined. “I hope I shall 
be excused if I do not define this sweet entity” (2182). But instincts 
are assumed to be made known by the residues which are, them- 
selves, unknowable: ‘We know only the derivations” (2083). In one 
passage it is asserted that behind residues and derivations alike are 
parts, or elements, or factors that are quite unknown and inaccessi- 
ble (16907). 

The use by Pareto of the concept of instincts reminds one of 
McDougall, who presented his picturesque repertoire of innate ele- 
ments in a volume that appeared as early as 1908. Had McDou- 
gall’s work been known to Pareto he might, at least, have made much 
larger use of animals. They are mentioned only casually, and with 
none of the zodlogical insistence of McDougall. Pareto says that be- 
cause the hen defends her chicks she does have a sentiment (1690). 
But he might have learned from McDougall to bring in the stallion 
and the peacock, the horse and the squirrel, and especially the 
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monkey, who has the parental instinct, which, McDougall says, is 
lacking in “philosophers as a class.”” Perhaps the difference in ter- 
minology will tend to obscure the identity of procedure. Both at- 
tempt to explain the sweep of history by appeal to inborn elements. 
McDougall accounts for the difference between the colonial empire 
of Britain and that of France by asserting that in the British the 
instinct of curiosity is strong, and the instinct of gregariousness is 
weak, while the strength of these two instincts is reversed in the case 
of the French. Negroes, McDougall asserts, are strong in the in- 
stinct of submissiveness, which accounts for their having been slaves. 
McDougall paints with a larger brush than Pareto, tending to assign 
the same instincts in the same proportions to whole races, while 
Pareto is more concerned with the differential heredity of the differ- 
ent social classes; but, in his Lowell Institute lectures, McDougall 
agrees with Pareto’s essential position, sounding the alarm against 
the dysgenic effect of the social ladder. It is to be expected that 
Professor McDougall will find himself in sharp disagreement with 
Pareto, which is often the case with two writers who have assumed 
a common erroneous premise. 

It is with an equipment of undefined terms and unproved proposi- 
tions that Pareto comes at last to the task of classifying the residues 
which, “if known, will allow us to know the acts.” The procedure is 
similar to that of McDougall, or Allport, or any other writer who 
“explains” a social fact by applying a biological label. Just as All- 
port‘ assigns the conditioning of the prepotent reflex of struggling as 
the explanation of the “espousal by the German people of the Kaiser’s 
policy of invasion and devastation,” and just as McDougall ac- 
counts for the Protestant Reformation by asserting that the Nordic 
Protestants had different instincts from those of the racial groups 
that remained true to the Catholic Church,’ so Pareto finds the in- 
stitutions of Athens and Sparta to be due to differential residues, 
manifesting differential inherited instincts (2419). Acts, customs, 
and even national character are assumed to be due to the operation of 
specific forces, biological constants, which are obtained by first de- 


3 Is America Safe for Democracy? (1921). 
4 Social Psychology (1924), p. 59. 5 Op. cit., p. 102. 
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scribing the conduct that is to be explained and then inventing a 
residue that would account for the conduct. 

Some of the confusion of Pareto would have been mitigated if he 
had realized that he was inverting the problem. The cultural life of 
man is, of course, to a large degree non-rational. This is not new but 
it is true. The customs of men do grow up without rational thought. 
Moreover, as Durkheim and his colleagues have so abundantly 
shown, the cultural products exercise a coercive influence on the in- 
dividual members of a society whom they affect from their infancy. 
Thus the attitudes of men are the result of their social experience. 
The sentiments, the emotional aspect of the attitudes, are powerful 
and non-logical but they are the effects of social participation, not of 
innate constants. Pareto cannot understand how Newton could ac- 
cept the religious ideas of his time. He is amazed that a man should 
adopt the mores of his people. But where the mores exist they are 
always true and always right. It is not silly to accept them; it is hu- 
man. The failure of Pareto is due to the same error into which 
McDougall fell: the error of mistaking that which is collectively 
originated and socially transmitted for a unitary and inherited indi- 
vidual tendency. 

The treatment of the residues and their classes is labored and long 
drawn out but singularly sterile. The residues are set forth accord- 
ing to genera, species, and subspecies, but most of them are illus- 
trated only to be forgotten. In the final attempt to interpret the 
“general form of society” which depends on the residues, only two 
of them receive any but the most casual mention. The net result of 
all the labor in some five hundred pages is the conclusion that some 
people in every society are born innovators and rebels and others are 
natural-born conservatives, and when they do not breed true to type 
the social equilibrium is disturbed owing to “class circulation.” The 
innovating residues, Class I, are christened “instinct of combina- 
tions,” a confusing phrase, since residues are never instincts but 
manifestations of instincts. What is meant is that some men are 
born with a tendency to combine one thing with another. In other 
words, there are some classes of men who are born with a tendency 
that causes association of ideas. Very much could be said about 
this formulation. Let us only recall that since every act of thought 
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involves associations and therefore combinations, we may safely as- 
sume that even the most immovable reactionaries always have their 
plans and their schemes. 

The other residue, the only other one of which any use is made, is 
Class II, and is called the “persistence of aggregates.’’ We are not 
told what instinct this represents. It would appear to be a clumsy 
and perverse way of referring to the tendency to habit formation, 
which, again, might well be asserted of the whole human race and 
not be allowed to be the possession of any one class of society. It is 
to this class of residues that the disciples appeal when they wish to 
understand why a man desires to own his property. Habit is a phe- 
nomenon concerning which much is known and to which Pareto’s 
discussion adds nothing save the masquerade of a confused ter- 
minology. 

In the third volume derivations are likewise presented in a similar 
classification, but here the results are even more meager. Classes and 
subclasses are set down to the number of eighteen. But they are 
really all about the same. Four-fifths of the discussion of them is 
occupied with the “verbal proofs” and the admission is made that, if 
defined a bit broadly, all the derivations could be put into this class. 
Nor is such a statement very striking when we recall that derivations 
are the “verbal manifestations” which men use to “prove” that 
what they do, or believe, is reasonable. The statement that verbal 
proofs should be called verbal proofs is hardly open to question, but 
one wonders why it should take a volume of five hundred pages to 
say it. 

The author is often irritated, sometimes infuriated, and always 
puzzled and baffled to account for the content of the derivations he 
records. He simply cannot understand why men write such silly 
things and utter such incomprehensible absurdities. It would be dif- 
ficult for anyone to understand if he started with the untenable 
assumption that the rationalizations are the manifestations of innate 
tendencies, uninfluenced by social experience. Pareto insists that 
the derivations are manifestations of residues. They do not proceed 
from the actions of men but from the inherited instincts and senti- 
ments, and are due to the “hunger for thought.”” Men want to be 
logical and reasonable, and in their effort to be logical and reasonable 
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they speak nonsense and write idiocies. They hunger for logic but 
satisfy their hunger with foolishness. 

It would have been easier for him had he realized that he was deal- 
ing with a sociological and not a psychological problem. The deriva- 
tions are arguments, reasons, explanations, rationalizations. Now 
reasons are given to opponents, and are uttered in conversation, or 
written to persuade or confute. Reasons that are advanced can al- 
ways be assumed to have some relation to what the reasoner con- 
siders will influence his audience. Had Pareto seen this, he would 
not have berated Newton, or St. Augustine, or anyone. But the so- 
cial escaped him. By examining words he came to predicate innate 
causes of the words, which were conceived as invariable biological 
elements. Divorced from the time and place in which they were 
uttered, many of the arguments cited are incomprehensible. Re- 
ferred to the social situation, they are easily understood. 

There has been some discussion concerning the relation of Pareto’s 
views to Italian Fascism. A reading of the fourth volume reveals an 
extraordinary correspondence, whether or not there is any causal 
influence. Pareto is bitterly scornful of the very word morality and 
equally contemptuous of truth, right, justice, and democracy. He is 
concerned with the “élite.” 

The élite are not the best; they are the strong and successful. A 
sneak thief is a member of the élite if he is a successful sneak thief 
and can avoid the police and accumulate a quantity of loot (2027). 
If he gets caught, he is not one of the élite. Those who govern belong 
to the governing élite if they are strong and are willing to use force to 
kill their enemies. If the governing élite breed too many children 
who have an overabundance of the “‘persistence of aggregates,” then 
some people who have strong “instincts of combinations” will drive 
them out and become the élite. This he calls “circulation of the 
élite.”’ It is recognized that all this may involve murder and rapine 
but he does not hesitate to say that murder and rapine only mean 
that the strong and worthy have succeeded the weak and cowardly 
(2191). What to him is despicable is not to kill the weak but to de- 
fend ruthlessness by voicing appeals to right and justice, for these 
have no “correspondence with reality.” The very word “justice” 
infuriates Pareto. 
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There is not sufficient space for a detailed account of the fourth 
volume to which the first three are preparatory. From the stand- 
point of sociology this is no loss. It is largely devoted to muck- 
raking and reminds one of Lincoln Steffens, but it lacks the objectiv- 
ity and balance of Steffens and is devoid of Steffens’ rich experience, 
rare insight, and high moral purpose. There is exposure of the cor- 
ruption and rascality in government, with much attention to France 
and Italy and with very copious footnotes, many of them clipped 
from the newspapers of the day. The speculators, the “foxes,” were 
on top, but Mussolini and the other “lions” were destined to reach 
them with a well-aimed cuff, “‘and that will be the end of the argu- 
ment” (2480"). 

And thus the animals, rejected as sources of instincts, are pre- 
sented as ideals of conduct. The lion takes what he wants because he 
has the strength. Pareto goes one step beyond the doctrine that the 
end justifies the means; he scorns to give any justification at all. His 
ethics are the ethics of the beasts, the wild beasts, who never utter 
non-logical ‘verbal manifestations.”’ “Since the world has been the 
world, the strong and courageous have been the ones to command, 
and the weak and cowardly the ones to obey, and it is, in general, a 
good thing for a country that it should be so” (24804). 

Although the book has no value for sociology, the student of per- 
sonality should find it a serviceable document. The unintentional 
revelation of his coarseness, his scorn for moral principles (23167), 
his unfairness to opponents, his utter lack of a sense of humor, his 
towering egotism—all these and much more are obtrusively mani- 
fest. Some competent student should work through the material 
with a view to understanding the development of the personality of 
an old man who aspired to be the Machiavelli of the middle classes. 
One result of such investigation might be the explanation of why he 
thought he could teach the world sociology without ever having 
learned it, even if it took a million words. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will forward promptly all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus serv- 
ing to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each other 
without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selection. 

There is no fee or commission, whatever, and any properly indorsed 
sociologist may be included in the list. Each entry will be carried in six 
issues of the Journal (one year), and may be re-entered on request. In- 
formation of value includes: age, sex, size of family, extent and place of 
training, length of service in sociology, and non-academic experience. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental educa- 
tion work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 

M.3.—Age thirty-five; married, two daughters; B.D., Oberlin, A.M. 
in sociology, Wisconsin; graduate student, Columbia, 1935; also New 
School for Social Research; three years as assistant professor of social sci- 
ences, International College, Izmir, Turkey; five years pastor to Congre- 
gational students at a large state university. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago, three and one-half 
years in educational advisorship and business promotion in the Far East; 
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three and one-half years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar 
work in New School for Social Research and Columbia; fellow, Page 
School, Johns Hopkins; has taught four years, the last three with the rank 
of associate professor. 

M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years experi- 
ence in juvenile court work, with Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare. Interested in social theory, social organization, sociology of reli- 
gion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 


The American Council on Education.—The American Council on Educa- 
tion announces the establishment of the American Film Institute, whose 
main function will be to advance education by developing the use of the 
motion picture and other allied visual-auditory aids in all fields of learning. 
The offices are at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. 


American Sociological Society.—The American Sociological Society held 
its annual meeting in New York City, December 27-30, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Commodore. The general program was organized around the 
special theme provided by President F. Stuart Chapin, ‘Social Theory 
and Social Action.” There were meetings of five divisions (Human Ecol- 
ogy, Social Biology, Social Psychology, Social Theory, and Social Re- 
search). Meetings were held by each of the regular sections of the society 
(the Family, the Community, Sociology of Religion, Educational Sociol- 
ogy, Sociology and Social Work, Criminology, Social Statistics, Rural 
Sociology). 

The most important action taken by the Society in its business meet- 
ings was the adoption of the report of the Committee on Publications. 
This action provided for the immediate establishment of the American 
Sociological Review as the official journal of the American Sociological Soci- 
ety. Members will receive the American Sociological Review as the regular 
journal under their membership privilege and in addition will have the 
opportunity of securing the special rates to the other journals. 

The newly elected officers are: president, H. P. Fairchild, New York 
University; first vice-president, Dwight Sanderson, Cornell University; 
second vice-president, J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. Members of 
the Executive Committee are: Dorothy Thomas, Institute of Human Re- 
lations, and Jesse Steiner, University of Washington. Dr. Harold A. 
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Phelps, of the University of Pittsburgh, was elected as secretary-treasurer 
of the Society. 


The Journal of the Social Sciences (India).—Announcement is made of 
the establishment of the Journal of the Social Sciences from India, the first 
issue of which was published in December, 1935. The editor is Dr. Radha- 
kamal Mukerjee, professor and head of the department of economics and 
sociology of the University of Lucknow. 


The National Council for the Social Studies.—The National Council for 
the Social Studies held its fifteenth annual meeting at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City, November 28-30, 1935. 


Social Work Technique-—Announcement is made of the establishment 
of a bimonthly journal for social workers, Social Work Technique, by the 
editors, Dr. Erle F. Young and Dr. Pauline V. Young, with editorial offices 
at 3474 University Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 

A group of national leaders in social work and public welfare adminis- 
tration are serving as advisory editors for the various special fields. The 
school of social work, University of Southern California, has appointed a 
co-operating editorial committee with Dean Emory S. Bogardus as chair- 
man. 

The Journal contains contributed articles, book reviews, news notes, 
space for readers’ discussion, and “answers to queries.”’ The first issue 


appeared January 15, 1936. 


Connecticut College-—Dr. Charles G. Chakerian, member of the re- 
search department of the Connecticut public welfare department, and 
editor of Social Trends has been appointed lecturer in social science and 
research associate. 


Dickinson College-—James P. Earp, formerly at Morris County (N.J.) 
College, has accepted an appointment as instructor of sociology at Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania. 


University of Illinois.—Professor Howard W. Odum is visiting profes- 
sor of sociology for the second semester. 


Towa State College and Agricultural Experiment Station.—Dr. C. Arnold 
Anderson has been appointed assistant professor in sociology, effective 
since January 1. 
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University of Kentucky.—Dr. Morris G. Caldwell, formerly at West- 
minster College, has accepted an appointment in the department of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Kentucky. 


McGill University —The Ronald Press Company announces the pub- 
lication of the revised edition of An Introduction to Sociology, by Profes- 
sor Carl A. Dawson, of McGill University, and Professor Warner E. 
Gettys, of the University of Texas. 

Professor Everett C. Hughes will be visiting professor during the spring 
quarter of 1936 in the department of sociology at the University of Chicago. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
Sir: 

Evidences have recently been piling up that confidence men are using the 
name of the Russell Sage Foundation in gaining the confidence of prospective 
victims. .... Because the names of the older foundations are widely known, 
racketeers of various sorts are claiming connection with them as a means of gain- 
ing the confidence of prospective victims. .. . . 

Over a considerable period the Foundation has been receiving letters from 
various sources referring to a Mr. T. H. Larkin who claimed to be a member of 
the Foundation staff. This Mr. Larkin cashed checks, called long distance, and 
ran charge accounts on his alleged staff membership. .. . . 

A Dr. Hugh Baker represented himself as an important official of the Founda- 
tion and went so far as to promise a grant of $2,500 for a special library study. 
The alleged grant was made for a city 1,500 miles from the offices of the Founda- 
tion, and in the name of a person who was then conveniently abroad. ... . 

When the slightest doubt exists, obviously the only safe procedure is to ask 
for credentials. It is always a suspicious circumstance if a stranger claims ac- 
quaintance with a person who is inaccessible at the time. 

Yours, etc., 


SHELBY M. HARRISON 
General Director 


RuSsSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
New York City 


Sr: 

Since I was instrumental in the publication of Dr. Bridges’s book, Meaning 
and Varieties of Love, I was interested in your reviewer’s remarks in your Novem- 
ber issue to the effect that most of it is “too dull to interest the average intelli- 
gent and informed lay reader” and in his prediction that the book “ is not likely 
to be widely read by the general public.” 

Mr. Himes is of course entitled to his opinion, but one wonders why he should 
go out of his way to forecast what the general public will do unless “‘the wish is 
the father of the thought.” 


— 
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Apparently this is so, for in a short notice the reviewer takes the trouble to 
point out the typographical faults of the book. I looked for “broken type,” “‘im- 
proper inking,” “misplaced letters,” and “protruding leads” in my copy and 
had a printer examine the copy, but to no avail. 

It strikes me that Mr. Himes has gone beyond his task when he makes an 
issue of the printing. He might have complained perhaps about the way in 
which the book was wrapped, and about the typewritten address on the pack- 
age, if he wanted to be consistent in his cavils. 

Yours, etc., 


A. A. RoBACK 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Evolugdo do Povo Brasileiro. By OLIVEIRA VIANNA. Sao Paulo: Com- 
panhia Editora Nacional, 1933. Pp. 327. 


Travelers as well as scholars have occasionally directed the attention 
of the American public and students of social problems to Brazil as a 
country offering special opportunities for the study of racial problems. So 
far social scientists have shown little interest in this country, which offers 
a rare laboratory for studying problems of social control and accultura- 
tion incident to the assimilation and amalgamation of three diverse races 
under a single political system. While social scientists from the outside 
have long remained indifferent to this fertile field for research, this book 
indicates that within Brazil there has been a growing interest in the sci- 
entific study of the social problems of the country. 

The author of this book, The Evolution of the Brazilian People, sets as 
his task an objective study of the course of social development in his 
country. In casting aside the traditional methods of other students, who 
have attempted to fit the history of Brazil into the preconceptions con- 
cerning social evolution of such men as Spencer, the author hopes to 
present the actual course of development of the Brazilian people. Such 
a study, he feels, will be useful to social science, inasmuch as it will con- 
firm, modify, or refute the classical theories concerning social evolution. 
Accordingly, he divides his work into three parts: the evolution of social 
life in general, the evolution of races, and the evolution of political institu- 
tions. The first part is concerned with the settlement of the country and 
the resulting economic and social organization; while in the last part the 
author describes the course of political development, wherein local au- 
tonomy has gradually given place to a centralized authority. In tracing 
this development, the author analyzes economic and social forces rather 
than constitutions and political pronouncements. 

The sociologist will be interested primarily in the second part of the 
book, dealing with race. In this section the author points out the fact 
that, unlike other Latin-American countries where race mixture has taken 
place between whites and Indians, in Brazil a third race, the Negro, has 
also become a part of the ethnic constitution of the people. Moreover, 
among the Indians and the Negroes, who still bear traces of their African 
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tribal origin, there are types so diverse that they might be regarded as 
distinct races. For the author, who accepts the dogmas of the racial de- 
terminists, the fusion of these three races is of serious consequence, be- 
cause it is impossible to determine the influence of each racial group in the 
formation of the national character. For example, according to the au- 
thor, although individual Negroes have risen to power and achieved 
wealth, as a race their ‘“eugenic potentiality” is low and they are only 
capable of imitating the superficial aspects of Western civilization. The 
superior achievements of the mulattoes are due to “‘the Aryan blood which 
flows in their veins.” The poor Indian is even less capable of assimilating 
Western culture, because his mental organization is less plastic than that 
of the Negro. It is interesting to note in passing that such pronounce- 
ments concerning the inferiority of the Negro by a mulatto in a country 
where race does not determine social status assume a purely academic 
character. 

The author’s discussion concerning racial selection rests upon firmer 
ground, since he uses statistics as a basis for his generalizations. Accord- 
ing to the figures which he quotes, during the early part of the nineteenth 
century whites multiplied faster than the mulattoes and Indians, while 
the free blacks failed to maintain their numbers through natural increase. 
Among the slave population the mulattoes and the blacks, even to a 
greater extent, failed to maintain their numbers. Therefore, the author 
concludes that abolition saved the blacks from disappearing altogether. 
That this has been the trend in racial selection throughout the nineteenth 
century seems to be confirmed by a comparison of the Brazilian census 
figures for 1872 and 1890. When the latter census was taken, the white 
element had increased about 6 per cent, while both the blacks and the 
mixed bloods had declined 5 and 6 per cent respectively. 

While it cannot be said that this book makes any special contribution 
to sociological knowledge, it nevertheless serves as an excellent introduc- 
tion to the trend of sociological thought in Brazil, as well as to some of 
the problems awaiting research in this rich field for study. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Howard University 


Soziologie als Wirklichkeitswissenschaft: Logische Grundlegung des Sys- 
tems der Soziologie. By Hans FReEyYER. Leipzig & Berlin: B. G. 
Teubner, 1930. Pp. 310. RM. 12. 


Freyer states in his Preface that this volume has originated in the de- 
sire to construct a philosophical foundation for a system of sociology. He 
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has, however, done something else which students of German sociology 
should welcome: he has given, as a prelude to the main task, a series of 
sections dealing with the contributions of outstanding authors. These 
men, in Parts I and II, he calls to his aid in laying a groundwork for his 
own contribution, which comprises Part III, the concluding third of the 
book. 

Wilhelm Dilthey is introduced first. As a logician, he has arranged an 
organization of the sciences of the mind, which is Freyer’s first step in 
laying out a system. Dilthey distinguishes between (1) the contents of 
culture, and (2) the forms of organization, this latter being the point of 
departure for sociology. The second step our author finds in the work of 
Georg Simmel, who further separates out (1) the content of social life from 
(2) its formal organization. Next he follows the lead of Leopold von 
Wiese, who makes a third advance by pointing out that the forms of social 
life constitute a system of relations between men, and outlining their 
pattern. Othmar Spann is then drawn upon to show that relationships 
must be considered as universal, and not merely as individual or “‘com- 
mon human” (to use Wiese’s phrase). Part I concludes with a considera- 
tion of the problem of Wissenssoziologie (‘‘the sociology of knowledge”’), 
which is commanding much attention in Germany today. 

Part II is concerned with the contribution which history has made to 
our sociological understanding. Franz Oppenheimer is enlisted to help 
interpret “the social process,’ which he identifies with the history of 
humanity. Alfred Weber comes in at this point to modify the preceding 
dictum, by saying that history and sociology are not the same, but com- 
plementary to each other, the former providing the specific events from 
which the latter makes its inductions—a point amplified and reinforced 
by the practical demonstrations of Max Weber. In conclusion, Ferdinand 
Tonnies and Alfred Vierkandt are utilized to lay the sociological concept- 
structure, especially by delineating and differentiating between the work 
of sociology and psychology. 

Part III, although drawing upon the yunding materials, is in reality a 
separate treatise and could have been published separately without losing 
its line of thought. In this Freyer presents his theory (subsequently given 
also in his Einleitung in die Soziologie (Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer, 1931), 
which, while somewhat different from Ténnies’ conception of society, fol- 
lows the theory of the latter in tracing social organization from its original 
state of Gemeinschaft (““community’’) to that of Gesellschaft (“society’’). 
However, Freyer carries ‘‘the social process” to a third stage, that of Volk 
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(‘people’) toward which mankind is slowly advancing. In this Volk 
stage, although there is still differentiation among them, the people be- 
come a unit instead of having one section dominated by another. Leader- 
ship takes the place of rulership; and a collective will makes decisions and 
carries out undertakings instead of being subjected to the dictation of a 
protocracy. 

To one who has been seeking through various heavy German tomes to 
unravel the threads of the history of that country’s sociology, this volume 
comes as a welcome aid. While it does not pretend to be a historical 
summary, it contains a series of digests and appraisals on the men men- 
tioned above which are exceedingly valuable. These alone would justify 
its presence upon the shelves of anyone seeking acquaintance with the 
development of sociology in Europe. 


EARLE EDWARD EUBANK 
University of Cincinnati 


Man the Unknown. By ALEx1Is CARREL. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1935. Pp. 346. $3.50. 
Considering the standing and the career of the author, the informed 

reader opens this volume with great expectations, and closes it in disap- 
pointment and mystification. The reader expects an accurate delineation 
of what science has revealed about man, with emphasis, perhaps, on the 
many unknowns still before us. Instead of this, we are served, in charm- 
ing style, with the mysticism of religious cults, the dogmatism of the 
dictator, the showmanship of Hollywood, and the froth of the seasoned 
raconteur at Greenwich village cocktail parties. The author browses wide- 
ly, and naively, from biology and medicine to clairvoyance, economics, 
faith cures, prayer, and the science of government. In all these excursions, 
the reader is charmed by the language of the prophet and the priest, 
awed or angered by the dogmatism of the dictator, but only slightly in- 
structed by the logic, accuracy, and humility of the scientist. 

When Dr. Carrel tells us that “men of genius are not tall” (p. 62) we 
can afford to smile, but when a scientist talks to laymen, he should avoid 
such gross inaccuracies as the following: “At the time of menstruation 
the cyst containing the ovum bursts” (p. 90). “The sex glands intensify 
all physiological, mental and spiritual activities” (p. 89). “We are not 
conscious of any of our organs” (p. 59). “Science gives man the power to 
transform himself’’ (p. 274). “The hair of Belgian women, condemned to 
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death by the Germans, became white during the night preceding the 
execution” (p. 145). ‘‘“Man is the hardiest of all animals, and the white 
races, builders of our civilization, the hardiest of all races” (p. 109). ““The 
studies of the hygienists have contributed to the weakening of our body 
and our soul’’ (p. 116). ““The weak are rendered more abnormal and the 
strong become still stronger by sexual asceticism” (p. 144). That is, sexual 
intercourse is a poison to the strong, but good medicine for weaklings! 

The author accepts the philosophy of fascism, declares Napoleon and 
Mussolini men of genius, and then informs us that all men “‘know, with- 
out analysis, without reasoning, what is important for them to know. 
.... Agreat scientist instinctively takes the path leading to a discovery” 
(p. 143). This is wishful thinking of a mystic, not a factual statement by 
a scientist. 

The following quotations testify to the author’s thoroughgoing mysti- 
cism and, for him, singular credulity, in the field of medicine. “The sub- 
ject [Christian mystics] absorbed in his prayer, gently rises above the 
ground” (p. 147). “Our present conception of the influence of prayer upon 
pathological lesions is based upon the observation of patients who have 
been cured almost instantaneously of tuberculosis, abscesses, osteitis, 
lupus, cancer, etc... .. Such facts are of profound significance” (p. 149). 
“We know that certain individuals manifest phenomena of clairvoyance” 
(p. 56). 

In the field of economics the doctor is nearly as mystifying, for he tells 
us that “the error responsible for our sufferings [present economic mal- 
adjustment] comes from a wrong interpretation of a genial idea of 
Galileo.” 

Toward the end of the volume the author appears to sense the futility 
of his endeavor, for after sprinkling nearly every page with more or less 
dogmatic judgments of man and all his works, he says “we are not 
capable of judging men” (p. 318). The book is entertaining, rather than 
informative; it is more provocative than reliable. Its service to science is 
questionable. 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Story of the Human Race. By HeNry Tuomas. Boston: Winchell- 
Thomas, 1935. Pp. xvi+ 560. $3.00. 
It has been said that history is collective biography. Whether this in- 
terpretation is valid or not, it has been adopted by Dr. Henry Thomas 
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in his interesting work, which bears the subtitle of ““A Biographical Out- 
line of History.” But he has selected for the subjects of his biographical 
sketches quite a different group of heroes from those who were presented 
by the older type of historians. There are a few military heroes and 
conquerors, such as Alexander, Hannibal, Napoleon, and the like, but 
most of the personalities who are utilized to illustrate the progress of 
civilization are thinkers and statesmen of one type or another. The point 
of view of the writer is critical and progressive and his style vivid. The 
book is fairly comparable to Durant’s Story of Philosophy, except that 
the canvas is broader and the personages portrayed more numerous. It 
should find a wide popular following and its reading would serve to ele- 
vate the intelligence, as well as reinforce the information, of most of 
those who peruse it. 


Harry ELMER BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


Politica methodicae digesta. By JOHANNES ALTHUsIUS. Introduction by 
FRriepricu. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1932. Pp. cxxxix+435. $6.00. 


This second volume of the “Harvard Political Classics” presents a 
work often considered the foundation of modern democratic doctrines, 
thus balancing the exposition of autocratic theory presented in the first 
volume of this series published in 1918. As evidence of the mutability of 
national attitudes, it is worth noticing that while the latter is the work of 
an English king (Political Works of James I, 1616) his contemporary 
exponent of democracy was a German official. The text of Althusius here 
reprinted is from the third edition of 1614. 

In addition to the text and twenty-one hitherto unpublished letters 
of Althusius, the editor presents a most illuminating account of the au- 
thor’s personal and literary background and a commentary upon his po- 
litical philosophy. Dr. Friedrich does not accept Gierke’s legalistic 
interpretation which emphasized contract as the basis of Althusius’ 
politics. He insists that Althusius—who, it may be noticed, was a man 
of affairs, an official in the city of Embden—thought of political organ- 
izations as sociological or even biological phenomena, as indicated by his 
repeated use of the term symbioticus or “‘living together” to designate the 
political community. Man as a member of the state is thus nearer to 


Aristotle’s zoén politicon than to the rational contractors of Locke or 
Rousseau. 
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Social scientists have long recognized the importance of Althusius, who, 
as Friedrich points out, ‘‘stands at the dividing line between medieval and 
modern speculation,” and will be glad to have this rare text made avail- 
able together with the pertinent comments. While they may agree with 
the editor that abstract thought must be read in the original, many would 


probably have been grateful for a translation. 
QuINCcY WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


De jure naturae et gentium libri octo. By SAMUEL PUFENDORF. Edited by 
JAmEs Brown Scott. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. 1002+1465. $10.00. 


Jus gentium methodo scientifica pertractatum. By CHRISTIAN WOLFF. 
Edited by JAmMEs Brown Scott. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. 2 vols. Pp. lvi+411+lii+565. $10.00. 
The two books here reprinted and translated were, perhaps, the most 

influential treatises on international law on the continent of Europe during 

the eighteenth century. Writers of the positive school, such as Selden 
and Zouche, had more influence in England, yet Pufendorf appeared in 

English translation as early as 1703 and went through seven editions by 

1763. 

While both Pufendorf and Wolff owe much to Grotius, the latter follows 
more closely in the master’s footsteps in distinguishing positive interna- 
tional law, or the jus gentium, from natural law, or the jus naturae— 
basing the former upon the assumption of a community of nations (civitas 
maximus) with a positive law evidenced by practice. Pufendorf, on the 
other hand, influenced by Hobbes, conceives of nations as in a state of 
nature in relation to each other governed only by natural law. Thus for 
him the jus gentium is only the jus naturae applied to nations. He does 
not, however, agree with Hobbes that the state of nature is a state of war, 
but finds a natural law based upon the sociability of human nature from 
which may be deduced many rules for carrying on and maintaining peace- 
ful intercourse. He even believes that this natural law is of superior 
validity and that alleged rules of positive law are void if in conflict with it. 

Pufendorf, whose book first appeared in 1672, has often been considered 
the founder of the “‘naturalist school’’ of international law. His work, in 
fact, is in the main a treatise on natural law in general, only the eighth 
book dealing specifically with international law. 

Wolff, whose book first appeared in 1749, was acquainted with Pufen- 
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dorf, but drew more from Grotius. His work was popularized by Vattel, 
who, however, refused to accept Wolff’s assumption of a civitas maximus. 
Many contemporary international lawyers have returned to that concep- 
tion. 

The two books differ greatly in style. Pufendorf is diffuse and full of 
quotations and citations. Wolff is almost mathematical in succinctness 
and cites few authors except Grotius. 

Pufendorf has long been known in English translation, but the present 
translation done by P. H. and W. A. Oldfather from the edition of 1688 
is more literal than its predecessors. The Introduction, by Walter Simons, 
formerly foreign minister, president ad interim, and chief justice of the 
German Reich, summarizes the volume with numerous allusions to con- 
temporary affairs. Two other books by Pufendorf, the preparatory Ele- 
ments of Jurisprudence (1660) and the epitomizing On the Duty of Man 
and Citizen According to the Natural Law (1673) have already appeared in 
the “Classics.” 

Wolff appears for the first time in English translation, adequately done 
by Joseph H. Drake from the edition of 1764. Dr. Ottfried Nippold has 
written a learned and enthusiastic biographical and critical Introduction. 
As usual in the “Classics,”’ a facsimile of the edition used in each case is 
presented, together with the translation and an engraving of the author. 


QuINcy WRIGHT 
University of Chicago 


The Progress of International Government. By Davip MITRANY. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. Pp. 176. $2.00. 


These four lectures by David Mitrany on the William Dodge Founda- 
tion at Yale give a succinct and masterly survey of the history and 
present status of the problems presented by collective international action 
for peace. The final lecture, on ‘Authority in the World of States,” brings 
the author’s The Problem of International Sanctions, which was published 
in 1925, in line with more recent developments. Three centuries ago 
international law came to agreement on the thesis that only a sovereign 
ruler could use force. We are “‘now trying to gain acceptance for the view 
that only sovereign society may do so.”’ The presentation is happily free 
from technicalities, clear in its exposition, and balanced in the interpreta- 
tion of contemporary trends and doctrines. This is easily the outstanding 
single-volume introduction to the field. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 
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Behavior Mechanisms in Monkeys. By HEINRICH KLtiver. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1933. Pp. xvii+387. $4.00. 

This book should be of interest to a student of any of the social sciences, 
although the author confines himself to a strictly “biological approach,” 
and although his chief purpose is to aid in determining basic mechanisms 
in behavior in relation to problems of neurophysiology. The results of an 
elaborate and carefully controlled experimental study, in which original 
techniques have been utilized, are here presented in detail, and afford sug- 
gestive new material for those interested in tracing the evolution of the 
human mind. They also have important bearing on certain technical 
problems of experimental psychology. 

Too often, in a book of this general nature, the theories of the author 
form the framework of the book, with only enough selections from his ex- 
perimental data to round out the treatment and make a consistent unity. 
Owing to this failure to present a complete account of the methods and of 
the data, the reader is unable critically to analyze the data with a view 
to various possibilities of interpretation. But Kliiver, though revealing, 
as any very systematic thinker will reveal, a quite definite point of view 
in psychology and a special interest in certain aspects of the science, has 
a scientific conscience too strongly developed to allow him to present his 
data in this one-sided way. Moreover, in his concluding discussion of the 
results, he has made a penetrating criticism of prevalent methods of in- 
terpretation in experimental animal psychology, a criticism which is an 
important and much-needed contribution. To be sure, there have been 
other voices crying in the wilderness, but they are all needed, and Kliiver’s 
is one of the clearest. 

For the sociologist and the general reader the chief positive contribu- 
tion of Kliiver’s book is its convincing demonstration that certain mon- 
keys have abilities which have hitherto not been shown to exist below the 
anthropoid apes. He has shown not only that they can solve some rather 
complex problems but also that their behavior reveals an orderliness, a 
persistence, and a consistency in attack which have commonly been denied 
them, even in experimental literature. 

In attempting to estimate the significance of this particular positive 
contribution of Kliiver’s, it will be helpful to consider very briefly how, 
in the past, theories about the mental development of animals have been 
related to the general thought of the times. In pre-Darwinian days, in 
the Christian world of western Europe and America, the gap between the 
human and the animal mind was emphasized, and in general man alone 
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was considered to have “rational powers.”’ The influence of this type of 
belief, the motivation of which seems fairly clear, is still to be seen in the 
work of a few experimenters in animal psychology. With the wave of 
enthusiasm for evolutionary doctrines that set in about the middle of the 
nineteenth century, there was a strong reaction against this narrow in- 
terpretation, and writers on the animal mind sought eagerly for (and 
found in abundance!) evidence of the mental kinship of man with ani- 
mals. Extravagant generalizations as to the striking intelligence of 
various animals were based on scattered observations and on mere 
anecdotes. 

It was not until the nineties that a reaction set in against this specula- 
tive, often sentimental, and generally very uncritical type of scientific 
work. Among the rebels was Thorndike, and it is not to be wondered at 
that, in his desire to obtain objective and experimental evidence for state- 
ments about the minds of animals, he leaned over backward and tended 
to underestimate their abilities. In criticizing his experimental work, done 
in the middle nineties, we should remember (though few do) that he per- 
formed his now famous experiments and wrote up his results while the 
works of Romanes were still a leading source of ‘‘information.” The 
studies of Thorndike and his followers had a wholesome influence and were 
followed by extensive experimentation, which showed that he had been 
too ready to hazard broad generalizations about the “higher processes” 
in animals on the basis of relatively few experiments. 

Today I think we might roughly divide animal psychologists into two 
groups with reference to their attitudes on this particular question. Those 
in one group see in the experimentation that has continued and become 
ever more extensive an interesting body of evidence for the general doc- 
trine of mental evolution, and regard the convincing studies concerning 
the complex behavior of the primates that have accumulated in recent 
years as filling in very consistently gaps in our previous knowledge about 
the mental life of animals. These psychologists have naturally accepted 
the general doctrine that evolution applies in the “mental” as well as the 
“physical” realm. Years ago, when Hunter found convincing evidence 
for symbolic behavior in raccoons, the interest was great, and it was as- 
sumed that probably, with more extensive and varied work on the animals 
higher in the scale, reliable evidence would be forthcoming that these 
exhibit still more complex mental activity. 

Other psychologists have reacted in a different way to the more recent 
work on “higher animals.”” They have experienced, apparently, a strong 
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emotional reaction against the methods of Thorndike, and instead of 
having the attitude of witnessing and taking part in an entirely natural 
course of scientific development, have tended to regard the newer work 
as upsetting the pioneer work rather than adding to it. Strong in their 
desire to be “just” to animals, they have concentrated on attacking the 
pioneer work of Thorndike, not always after a careful study of all his 
work. Thus in this group we have another swing of the pendulum of 
thought, another too-sharp reaction, and it may be suggested that this, 
too, is related to a change that is apparent in the thinking of many intel- 
lectuals since the World War—a general reaction against “mechanism,” 
a trend toward indeterminism, a great reliance on intuition, and increas- 
ingly felt need for belief in some ultimate “spiritual reality.” 

To say that Kliiver belongs with this latter group of animal psycholo- 
gists is not to classify him as an intuitionist—or, for that matter, as 
anything else. It is merely to suggest that even so keen and objective and 
carefully analytical a scientist as he quite evidently is has been influenced 
by his early cultural environment. He seems to have reacted very strong- 
ly against the barren structuralism which has, it seems, been widely 
prevalent in Germany, but in his reaction has retained some of the inter- 
est in the subjective aspects of behavior which has been a characteristic 
feature of German psychological thought. He is, naturally, not thorough- 
ly well grounded in the American literature of the science, and hence fails 
to understand certain important aspects of American psychological 
theory. On the other hand, he is not so emotional about his views as to 
be impervious to the thought about him, and his lack of intimate under- 
standing of American psychology is compensated for by his ability to 
interpret for"us a wealth of foreign, and especially German, material. It is 
a great privilege to have as co-workers here such people as Kliiver, who 
have a wide and deep acquaintance with German psychological thought, 
with which nearly all of us, on account of language barriers, are prevented 
from becoming really intimately acquainted, even though we may read 
what we do read with facility. Psychologists are finding the present book 


immensely stimulating. 
MARGARET W. CurRTI 
Smith College 


The Turkish Transformation. By HENRY ELISHA ALLEN. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. viit+251. $2.50. 
The problem of the writer is to discuss whether Islam will succeed in 
adapting itself to the new conditions imposed upon it by Western science 
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and ideas, to which Christianity had to learn to adapt itself. Taking 
Turkey as a field of experimentation for the success or failure of Islam in 
preserving its vitality, Allen describes the penetration of Western ideas, 
the attempts at reform, the rise of nationalism, and, finally, the attitude 
of Turkey toward Islam. 

Despite the radical changes in all social institutions in the direction 
of so-called “Westernization,” however, there is a lack of interest in 
Christianity. Seeing no inclination toward either Islam or Christianity, 
the writer suggests in a hopeful manner the creation of a nationalistic 
form of Islam. 

The book seems the best one in this field produced by any foreign 
writer. What it lacks, it seems, is an adequate point of view. If the writer 
would not regard the social changes in Turkey as merely the product of 
the penetration of ‘Western ideas,” i.e., if he would go deeper into the 
conditions underlying these changes, he could give a more scientific pic- 
ture of them, and perhaps he would even reach quite different results. 


NIYAzI BERKES 
Chicago, Illinois 


Japan in Crisis. By HARRY EMERSON WILDES. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. vi+300. $2.00. > 


The writer begins with the declaration that “Japanese assurances and 
Japanese practices are poles apart..... It is the author’s purpose to 
probe into the causes that produce these inconsistencies.” It is asserted 
that ‘“‘we have had complete and scholarly accounts of Japan’s economic, 
diplomatic, and political development, but almost nothing of her per- 
sonality. This volume is an effort to pioneer in such investigation.” The 
fact is that such pioneering has long since been done—and in a much more 
scholarly fashion—by Chamberlain, Brinkley, Murdoch, McLaren, 
Hearn, and others. The book itself consists of a loose assortment of notes 
on many phases of contemporary Japanese history, chiefly political, up 
to 1934. The large mass of sketchy data presented seems to justify the 
opening thesis, but there are almost no references to sources. One sus- 
pects that the material has been gleaned largely from the files of The 
Japan Chronicle and The Japan Advertiser. The data are in error at many 
points. The discussion of Japanese gangsters comprises one of the most 
interesting chapters. 

A host of problems which the Japanese government is undoubtedly 
facing are cited, but few attempts are made to interpret the data. With- 
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out any attempt to bring together the loosely woven threads of his dis- 
cussion, the author concludes with the prediction of war between Japan 
and Russia in the near future. He seems to believe that if Russia were 
able even to offer strong resistance, it would cripple or perhaps destroy the 
loyalty of the Japanese masses. But there is no reason to suppose these 
things are cause and effect in Japan or any other nation. The deeply im- 
planted loyalty of the Japanese could not be destroyed in any such 
fashion. The title of the concluding chapter, ““War or Revolution?” sug- 
gests a crisis situation involving these as alternatives, but before finishing 
the author predicts the first and also anticipates the second. On page 291 
revolution is almost on the horizon. Apparently it has been forgotten 
that on page 24 it was “still an astronomical distance away.” 

Throughout the book there is a tone of mild sarcasm and occasional 
jesting at things which are “sacred” to the Japanese. Hence it is not sur- 
prising that the Japanese government has placed a ban on the importa- 
tion of this book. 

The Western student unfamiliar with things Japanese will do well to 
read this book with much caution. It appears to be the work of a half- 
amused journalist writing for popular consumption, rather than the 
serious and careful research of a sociologist. 


J. Paut REED 
Kwansei Gakuin University 


Nishinomiya, Japan 


Manu: A Study in Hindu Social Theory. By KEwat Motwani. Madras: 

Ganesh & Co., 1934. Pp. xxvii+261. Rs. 3. 

The Hill Bhiiydas of Oriss4. By SaRAT CHANDRA Roy. Ranchi: Man in 

India Office, 1935. Pp. iv+320+xxxviii. 

The first of these volumes represents an attempt to present in Western 
terminology the sociological aspects of the famous “Laws of Manu,” a 
work which has played a tremendous rdéle in the development of India’s 
legal and social systems. It is greatly to be regretted that Dr. Motwani 
has chosen to interpret Manu’s doctrines and regulations in a way which 
betrays everywhere his desire to make them appear “up to date” from 
the point of view of modern sociology. It is, therefore, quite impossible to 
recommend this book as a trustworthy guide to Manu. The bibliog- 
raphies given at the end are likewise incomplete and rather one-sided in 
their selection. 

The second volume under review deserves commendation as a careful 
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and objective study of the Bhiiyds of Oriss4, a primitive tribe speaking 
a language belonging to the Minda family. The author is a well-known 
Indian ethnologist who has done valuable work, of which the present 
volume is a representative specimen. 


G. BoBRINSKOY 
University of Chicago 


The Indian in American Literature. By ALBERT KEISER. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1933. Pp. vit+-312. $3 00. 


Traders to the Navajos. By FRANCES GILLMOR and LouIsE WADE WETH- 
ERILL, New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1934. Pp. 265. $3.00. 


An examination of the part played by the Indian in American litera- 
ture discloses not so much the nature of the Indian himself and of his 
culture as the attitudes of those who wrote about him. At varying times, 
reflecting as well as modifying popular conceptions, literature has por- 
trayed the Indian as the blood-thirsty and fiendish savage, the noble red- 
man, and, more recently, as the dweller in a remote, mysterious, more 
perfectly adapted world, the envy of the overcivilized white man. With 
rare exceptions the Indian in literature tends to be a picturesquely clothed 
lay figure rather than a personality. Why this should be so is to a large 
extent a sociological problem involving a study of the varying types of 
contact and relations which have existed between the two races. But Dr. 
Keiser, though presenting suggestive materials, does not attempt to 
answer questions of this sort. His discussions are carried on from a purely 
literary point of view and in general are concerned with the older writers. 
(The work of La Farge, for example, is not even mentioned.) 

Traders to the Navajos, on the other hand, though not a contribution to 
literature or to scholarship, one presumes, contributes to an understand- 
ing of the Indian as a real person. Mrs. Wetherill, who “told” the story 
to her collaborator, lived for many years among the Navajos as the wife 
of an Indian trader, learned their language, reared her ‘children among 
them, and was finally adopted into a tribe. After learning all this, it is a 
disappointment to find so little in her book that is humanly revealing. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago, Illinois 


Modern Theories of Law. Edited by W. Ivor Jennings. London: Oxford 
University Press, 1933. Pp. vit+229. $3.00. 


This volume contains a course of public lectures delivered by eight 
members of the faculty and two visiting professors at the London School 
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of Economics and Political Science. The book, which is carefully in- 
dexed, serves as a convenient pocket encyclopedia introduction to modern 
legal theory in its relations to jurisprudence, political science, and sociol- 
ogy. The fact that the lectures were presented primarily to law students 
and by experts in legal lore is a safeguard of scientific reliability without 
in the slightest hindering scholars in related fields from benefiting by the 
wealth of theoretical analysis presented. A brief survey of the subjects 
treated should show the value of the book for sociological theorists and 
others. 

Although there is no editorial ordering of the lectures, one can group at 
least five together as dealing with the problem of the socio-psychological 
and socio-historical nature and genesis of law: “Austin Today: or The 
Province of Jurisprudence Re-examined,” by C. A. W. Manning, a pro- 
found and witty study of the theories of habitual obedience and the pre- 
legal logical conditions of sovereignty; “Sir Henry Maine Today,” by 
William A. Robson; “Leo Petrazycki,”’ by A. Meyendorff, a brief account 
of the contributions of this Russian-Polish follower of Maine’s who, to- 
gether with Wallas, Westermarck, and Hobhouse, sought for psycho- 
logical uniformities behind the multiplicity of positive legal and moral 
norms; ‘“The Institutional Theory” (on Hauriou and Renard), by W. 
Ivor Jennings; and “Some American Interpretations of Law,” by A. L. 
Goodhart. The plea for a “sociological jurisprudence” is heard in the 
lectures on ‘“‘Roscoe Pound” by Maurice Sheldon Amos (including a para- 
graph on Kohler) and on “Francois Gény” by B. A. Wortley. Some types 
of legal metaphysics, both deliberate and inadvertent, are considered in 
Morris Ginsberg’s exposition of “‘Stammler’s Philosophy of Law” and in 
H. J. Laski’s critique of ““M. Duguit’s Conception of the State.” Finally, 
H. Lauterpacht’s analysis of ‘“‘Kelsen’s Pure Science of Law” points out 
the components in the thought of this cosmopolitan theorist of interna- 
tional law. 

Of especial interest for sociologists is the discussion of the “realist”’ 
school of American jurists, who tend to treat law as the product of passion 
without reason (if one may reverse the Aristotelian formula), while their 
more balanced opponents, such as Pound, Cardozo, or the late Mr. Justice 
Holmes, aim to show the importance of other than “emotive” elements in 
the psychological act of judicial decision. Wanted: a comprehensive 
sociological theory of human action. Most of the major conflicts of posi- 
tivists, utilitarians, historical materialists, rationalists, etc., are fought 
out here in the juristic setting. 
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A second group of problems of concern to the sociologist which are dis- 
cussed here are those centering about the sociology of law, problems 
emphasized in the work of Eugene Ehrlich (who, however, is omitted). 

Lastly, the theory of institutions worked out by the two French public 
lawyers, Hauriou and Renard, has important consequences both theo- 
retical and political. 

On the whole the book stands high in the reviewer’s estimate when it is 
contrasted with others in the flood of works in the general field of the his- 
tory of social ideas. While avoiding the extremes of facile refutation and 
servile adulation, it does not relapse into a colorless grammatical record. 
The method is, rather, critical, dialectical. The ideas throughout are 
treated in their own right as scientific instruments, pointing the way to 
further discovery, and only rarely consigned to desuetude as museum 
pieces. 


E. Y. HARTSHORNE, Jr. 
Social Science Research Council 


Vérité et révélation: Vers une nouvelle idée de Dieu, Vol. Il. By D. Drac- 
HIcESCO. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1934. Pp. 493+ 1050. Fr. 40. 


Following the first volume, La nouvelle cité de Dieu, M. Draghicesco 
carries forward his Augustinian program with a second, bearing as sub- 
title Vers une nouvelle idée de Dieu, which now completes the second part 
of a projected trilogy. But the work is far from being of the purely theo- 
logical interest that the titles alone might indicate. We have, rather, a 
restatement of classical Christian apologetic applied, as was the old, to 
the solution of the perennial problem of the nature of man’s “‘end” and 
the way he should act in relation to it. Here, once more, only with the 
modifications necessary to adapt the general argument to the contempo- 
rary age, we have an attempted synthesis of speculative knowledge and 
ethical ideals quite of the sort projected by St. Augustine and Roger 
Bacon; once more the Platonic goal of wisdom guided by moral intuition 
and of moral intuition justified by rational inquiry is preached to a 
skeptical and discordant world. It is entirely in keeping with his intel- 
lectual inheritance that the author conceives this work to be an exposi- 
tion of one aspect of the principles of sociology, his use of the term being 
strictly equivalent to Roger Bacon’s “Moral Philosophy”; and, barring 
his positivism, Comte falls within the same tradition. 

The ruling idea of the present volume is the concept of God. God is 
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viewed as “love” taken literally, as the love of one human being for an- 
other which is expressed in social co-operation. God is that ideal society 
which is the goal of human evolution, the “nature” or matured perfection 
of man and society: in short, God is Comte’s “humanity” idealized. God 
is really—and here Draghicesco follows Durkheim closely—the indi- 
vidual’s intuition of the moral efficacy of the society in which he lives, 
derived partly through the “collective subconscious”’ or the subconscious 
imprint on the race of immemorial custom, and partly through the 
“transcendental visions” of great mystics, who, like Plato, glimpse the 
ideal and strive among their contemporaries for its recognition. 

The cogency of Draghicesco’s appeal depends in no small measure upon 
the interpretation of historical social evolution whereby the author aims 
to give his book its proper setting. The first great age of Christianity 
sought to achieve the universalist aim but foundered with the collapse 
of Rome and sank into a long period of intellectual sterility after Augus- 
tine. The philosophic achievements of the Christian middle ages, great 
as they were, were all limited by the shadow of the faded glory of im- 
perial Rome. Theology since the thirteenth century lost its original uni- 
versalistic drive in the face of the powerful particularist opposition of 
modern nationalism, which, together with the skepticism of the “age of 
reason,” has tended to discredit theology completely. We are now ap- 
proaching a period marked by strong similarities to that in which Chris- 
tianity first set forth on its Roman career, a new period of syncretism of 
cults and of universalism of political ideals, a parallel at least suggested by 
the effort of the League of Nations. 

Thus, Draghicesco’s book is an apology, in the form of a sociology, for 
a world political organization based on a neo-Catholic philosophy. Social 
science in his view has the double function Roger Bacon conceived for it: 
the exposition of the fundamental principles of social reorganization, and 
the task of persuading the appropriate people of the justice and ra- 
tionality of these principles, in order that belief may give them strength 
to act. Draghicesco, convinced of the pragmatic as well as the spiritual 
bankruptcy of positivism in social science, has undertaken, as it were, 
to re-Christianize the “sociology” Auguste Comte inherited from St. 
Augustine, without in the slightest degree abandoning the preoccupation 
with practice which links both traditions with Roman law and with the 


tendencies of recent years. 
E. Y. HARTSHORNE, JR. 


Social Science Research Council 
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A Community Serves Its Youth. By FRANK W. HErr1oTT. Montclair: 
Montclair Printing Co., for sale by Association Press, 1933. Pp. viii+ 
223. $2.00. 


Surveys have become a fairly regular part of the adjustment tech- 
nique of a great many communities—a sort of successor to the town meet- 
ing. As scientific contributions, the value of these surveys is nil. The 
reviewer includes his own efforts in this field, the volume under review, 
and hundreds of others. But, if we regard surveys and surveyors them- 
selves as sociological data, they are of considerable interest. 

As an account of how a survey breaks out, gropes, rages, and ends, 
the present work has in some respects more than ordinary interest. In 
addition to the usual wilderness of data, there is a rather full account of 
the various conferences held and what everyone said on such questions 
as “‘What Is an Adequate Program for Young People in Montclair?” It 
is not stated whether the report is stenographic, but the remarks are set 
down in dialogue form and are very revealing. The author deserves great 
credit for his faithful recording of these conferences, including the pre- 
liminary publicity and the trials of a surveyor. To the sociologist this is 
the most valuable part of the book, for it provides a glimpse of the social 
osmosis by which a suburban town achieves certain adjustments. 

As stated above, the survey had other objectives. Briefly, they were 
“to find out what activities Montclair as a community provides for its 
young people of high-school and junior college age and in what activities 
the members of Montclair schools participate.” This quest is pursued by 
all the conventional methods. The results make a desolate and forbidding 
catalogue. But to anyone familiar with the conditions of community 
surveying, it is difficult to see how the report could be very different. 
The author has made valiant efforts to reduce the welter of data to some 
kind of order. Conclusions and recommendations follow. Extensive Ap- 
pendixes and a Bibliography conclude the volume. There is no index. 


GEORGE A. LUNDBERG 
Columbia University 


Soviet Russia Fights Crime. By LENKA VON KOERBER. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1935. Pp. xiv-+240. $3.00. 
This book is essentially a journal of the experiences of the writer, who 
secured permission to visit penal institutions in the Soviet Union and was 
allowed to converse freely with prisoners. With a wealth of concrete cases 
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she illustrates the theory and practice of the Soviet penal system: ) the 
redefinition of crime and penalties with reference to the safety and welfare 
of the new socio-economic political order; closed prisons and open 
colonies; self-administration by comrades’ courts; reformation and re- 
education by productive works; cultural activities within institutions; 
the problems of vagrants, incorrigibles, and recidivists; and self-criticism 
through the wall newspaper. This is a descriptive and not an analytical 
and systematic work; it contains no survey of the literature, not even a 
bibliography, and only one citation. 


E. W. BurGEss 
University of Chicago 


America’s Destiny. By C. REINHOLD Noyes. New York: McGraw-Hill 

Book Co., 1935. Pp. viiit-205. $1.50. 

Mr. Noyes attempts to analyze the American present and to predict 
the American future in the light of what he believes to have been the 
dominant forces and factors in our past. The point of view is that of a 
rather urbane conservative., The psychological and historical elements in 
“The American Dream” have been accepted whole-heartedly by Mr. 
Noyes, and his work represents an almost complete detachment from 
those realities which are being emphasized by the contemporary school 
of social and economic historians. There is little evidence of any recogni- 
tion of the fact that western civilization as a whole, including our own, 
is in a very critical period. At a time when our economy has been rendered 
prostrate as a result of the inequitable distribution of wealth and inade- 
quate mass purchasing power, Mr. Noyes attributes our prosperity in 
considerable part to the high level of mass purchasing power in this coun- 
try. When it is becoming desperately difficult for even college graduates 
to obtain any form of remunerative employment, Mr. Noyes stresses the 
unique opportunities of American youth today in the search for wealth 
and prestige. Mr. Noyes is a pleasant writer, but his book will tell the 
searching student amazingly little of realistic importance about either 
America’s past or her future destiny. 


HARRY ELMER BARNES 
New School for Social Research 


The Content of Motion Pictures and Children’s Attendance at Motion 
Pictures. By EDGAR DALE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 
xv+ 234; ix+81. Bound in one volume. $2.50. 

This is another volume of the Payne Fund Studies published under the 
series title “Motion Pictures and Youth.” The first monograph discusses 
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the stimuli of various motion pictures on the basis of three samples: one 
of 1,500 films—soo each for 1920, 1925, and 1930—a second of 115 films, 
and a third of 40 films rather exhaustively analyzed. The specific topics 
treated are as follows: “locales” and “settings,” the kind of characters 
shown on the screen, the types of clothing worn, the “circumstances of 
meeting and lovemaking,’’ the portrayal of “‘sex, marriage, and romantic 
love,” the place of crime in the movies, the use of vulgarity, data on the 
kind of recreation depicted, the use of liquor and tobacco by characters 
in the drama, and the “‘goals sought by the leading characters.” There is 
also a special chapter devoted to the content of newsreels. 

No data are given as to the effects of the various scenes shown in the 
films, but by drawing upon his own inferences, upon other research mono- 
graphs of the Payne Fund Studies, and upon comments by proponents and 
opponents of the present-day motion picture, the author attempts to 
show the sort of influence on children and young people which must come 
from the contemporary film drama. For the most part the author believes 
that the movies give a distorted and highly romantic view of life with a 
decided overemphasis on lovemaking, the sensational in crime, and on 
wasteful leisure and conspicuous spending. He does not accept the widely 
held theory that the drama, like other art, serves the purposes of fantasy 
thinking and “‘escape” from drab reality. Rather, he repeatedly takes the 
position that the motion picture ought to concern itself more frequently 
with “a vigorous handling of social realities,” that is, with present-day 
political, economic, and sociological problems. 

This is no place to enter into a debate on the réle of art in society, but 
one must recognize that this entire volume is colored by the particular 
bias of the author. And what he says in criticism of the motion picture 
can, of course, be said of fiction, stage plays, musical comedies, bur- 
lesques, vaudeville, advertising, popular music, and other expressions of 
“art” in America. Moreover, although the chief topics of the films in 1930 
were sex (15 per cent of the total), crime (27.4 per cent), and love (29.6 
per cent), it must be recalled that these are also frequent subjects of news- 
paper stories, gossip, and general public interest. Therefore, when Pro- 
fessor Dale indicts the movies, he indicts the whole culture out of which 
they emerge. It seems to me that we need—on the basis of a broad cul- 
tural background—to discover more fully the function and meaning of 
the film drama in the lives of our people. When we have done this more 
adequately we will be in a position to pass judgment. But to intrude 
personal bias in the studies at this stage handicaps the needed search for 
the essential facts. 
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The second monograph is largely a factual summary of the author’s 
investigation of the number of children who attend the movies. Atten- 
tion is also given to the matter of age and sex distributions, companion- 
ship, the frequency of attendance, and the like. The major data were 
drawn, by means of questionnaires and actual census-taking of movie- 
goers, from Columbus and forty-nine other Ohio communities. Dale esti- 
mates that the average weekly attendance at the movies in this country 
in 1929 was 77,000,000. Using his Columbus material as a basic sample, 
he estimates that of these, 36.7 per cent were minors, and that 14.6 per 
cent, or more than 11,000,000 of the total, were under the age of fourteen 
years. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
University of Wisconsin 


A History of the Movies. By BENJAMIN B. Hampton. New York: Covici- 
Friede, 1931. Pp. 456-+125 (appended illustrations). $5.00. 
Attitudes toward the motion picture as a social institution are of two 

main types, which I shall call the moralistic and the realistic. The terms 
are not adequate, but they will serve to make a distinction which is im- 
portant in appraising the present volume. Moralists tend to view the 
movies as a menace to social and individual standards, as distorters of 
social values, as baneful educational influence which inculcate false ideas 
and ideals in the young and dissipate the energies and serious purposes of 
adults. They recognize the potential power of the silver screen for good, 
and urge its utilization for social control in directions which these critics 
would approve. The realists, on the other hand, view the movies as a 
tremendously vital agency of escape from the harsh actualities which sur- 
round life for the masses of the population. In themselves they are neither 
to be praised nor blamed, since they accurately reflect the aspirations of 
the genus homo as does no other form of sublimation. If criticism there 
must be, it should be directed against man himself, for being what he is, 
or against his maker. 

The reviewer must acknowledge at the outset his sympathy for the 
second position, believing at the same time that the greater number of his 
confréres among sociologists and social workers would be identified with 
the first. He believes that those who take the moralistic position miss the 
whole point of the moving-picture phenomenon. Ergo, he believes that 
most of what has been written upon the subject by his professional brethren 
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is lacking in the subtle appreciation of the meanings of the subject matter 
discussed which is essential to genuine illumination. (This comment is 
written before the appearance of the Payne Fund reports, which are 
therefore not included in the criticism.) 

In accordance with this bias, it was with ever increasing delight that 
the present writer read the pages of Mr. Hampton’s authentic and 
fascinating history. Here is an “intellectual,” with cultured tastes; a 
successful business executive; a careful notetaker of facts, figures, and 
dates, a shrewd observer and interpreter of the individuals with whom he 
comes in contact. This individual was at various times an outside factor 
in the corporate organization of the motion-picture industry (vice-presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco Company), a broker of advertising (Hamp- 
ton Advertising Agency), a magazine publisher and editor (Hampton’s 
Magazine), a motion-picture producer, a reformer within the motion- 
picture ranks; withal, a practical social psychologist, gifted with human 
insight, historical objectivity, and rare literary talent. He has been 
equipped with the opportunity, the understanding, and the skill to write 
the definitive history of one of the most important factors in recent social 
evolution. He has succeeded in doing it. His work will disturb many well- 
meaning reformers by humanizing the motion-picture devil. He throws 
more light upon the actual low state of business morality than was ever 
revealed to Upton Sinclair; but the Stygian tints are but shadows cast by 
the neutral gray of ordinary human beings raised in bas-relief. 

Motion pictures are the purest product of democracy in a competitive 
economic order. Their lowly beginnings were among the peep shows and 
the penny arcades. The cultured, the wealthy, the sophisticated, loftily 
passed them by with glance averted. They were midwifed, nursed, and 
tutored by persons of humble origins—fur merchants, troupers, cowboys, 
and garment workers—men who were close to the people, who under- 
stood the unexpressed longings of the inarticulate masses, and who 
gambled, fought, stole, tricked, and struggled as unveneered men have 
done on every frontier from time immemorial. Those in the industry who 
followed precedents, whether of business conservatism or social ethics, 
went down in the struggle. The fittest, in strict Darwinian literalism, - 
survived. They survived because they out-smarted their opponents, and 
gave the great unwashed public what it wanted, even before it was aware 
of its vague desires. 

The public, from first to last, has been the producer, the arbiter, the 
villain, and the hero of the drama. In the process it has slowly mounted 
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the scale of cultural and artistic appreciation from worse to better. It will 
not be intellectualized, but it has become more sophisticated and dis- 
criminating in its demands for entertainment; it refuses to go to the movies 
to be educated, but it has learned to wash. 

Amid the hundreds of dramatic episodes which from start to finish 
have accompanied the growth by mutation—the evolution of the motion- 
picture institution by one crisis after another—it is difficult to choose for 
the purpose of illustration. Let us take the origin of the world’s motion- 
picture capital in Los Angeles and Hollywood. Well-nigh complete chaos 
in the methods of distributing pictures, which threatened the very 
existence of the industry, had led to the organization of “the trust’”— 
the “Motion Pictures Patents Company,” centering around the Edison 
patents, and its affiliate, the “General Film Company.” The independents 
were confronted with the choice of annihilation or war without benefit of 
quarter or legality. No punches, holds, or dum-dum bullets were barred. 
In search of hide-outs from the lawyers, detectives, and strong-arm men 
of the trust, centering in New York, the independents found furtive 
refuge, first in Florida, later in California. 


Although advantageous conditions were found in the vicinity of both San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, by all that is logical San Francisco should have be- 
come the capital of the motion picture world, and the wealth and prestige now 
centered in Los Angeles should be the possession of the city by the Golden Gate. 
. ... Los Angeles had one advantage that out-weighed all others for the out- 
laws fleeing from subpoena servers and camera smashers. They... . un- 
hesitatingly settled in and near Los Angeles because it was close to the Mexican 
border. .... If suspicious strangers appeared down the road, a signal from 
the lookout was enough to cause the troupers to suspend work, hustle the 
precious cameras into a motor car (another device which just at that time was 
proving to be useful and reliable), and dash across the border into Mexico, 
where Uncle Sam’s marshals had no power. .... Thus fortuitously was the 
fate of Los Angeles decided. . . . . 


It is no reflection upon the telling portrayals and interpretations of 
Terry Ramsaye to say that his books and articles have been superseded 
as standard authority in the field of motion-picture history by this bril- 
liant account of Mr. Hampton’s. A word should perhaps be said, how- 
ever, concerning Mr. Upton Sinclair’s presentation of William Fox. Fox, 
as pictured by Sinclair, was the most important personality in the indus- 
try, about to monopolize it. At the same time he was the good multi- 
millionaire, who was, therefore, like the honest workingman, the victim 
of capitalistic conspiracy by the bad billionaires of the American Tele- 
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phone and Telegraph Company and the Chase National Bank. Hamp- 
ton’s work, while checking Sinclair on many points of detailed fact, 
leaves a very different residual impression. It was Adolph Zukor, rather 
than Fox, who was slowly assimilating to himself the center of power in 
the industry. And while Fox appears in comparatively excellent light, 
among the hundreds of characters who pass across Mr. Hampton’s 
screen, the treatment accorded him was scarcely worse than that which 
had been meted out in their time to perhaps a majority of those who had 
built up the industry. Motion pictures have grown out of constant war- 
fare, in which the weak, the credulous, the unfortunate failed to survive, 
in accordance with the jungle code by which great captains of industry 
have traditionally determined our economic and social destinies. 

This is an important historical sourcebook, packed full from cover to 
cover with living sociology. It accepts motion pictures as they are—an 
instrument of great social potentialities, but a present industry which 
must be understood in the light of the conditions which have actually 
shaped its origins and growth, and hence not accountable for failure to 
uphold standards which nowhere exist in actuality. The unbiased his- 
toricity of the volume is demonstrated at a dozen points by internal evi- 
dences. The encouragement to write it came from such men as Amos 
Pinchot and John Dewey. And no Sinclair Lewis novel or Lytton 
Strachey biography has seemed to the reviewer nearly so thrilling as a 


work of literature. 
Stuart A. RICE 
University of Pennsylvania 


Enquéte sur les conditions de vie des familles nombreuses en Belgique (In- 
quiry upon the Living Conditions of Belgian Families). By EUGENE Dvu- 
PREEL and ArmeE Racing. Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1933. 
Pp. 175. 

This inquiry was undertaken by the Belgian Committee of Interna- 
tional Union for the scientific study of population problems. Following 
the remark of M. Dupréel, “it is concerned neither with an exhaustive 
research, nor with a quantitative study, but rather with the attempt to 
obtain more complete knowledge upon the status of many Belgian 
families than has been secured through dispersed and occasional observa- 
tions.” He adds: “I do not know what an economist would be able to 
draw from the underlying ideas relative to the budgets, expenses, etc. 
....” Without a doubt, “the replies are incomplete; they are not al- 
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ways sincere. Especially, the fluctuation of the values, prices, salaries, 
and various resources in recent years, do not permit any statement regard- 
ing the comparative value of the collected data.” 

The study bears principally upon the economic situation of today; 
the maintenance of family social rank, the réle of father and of mother, 
the trials and pains, the joys and pleasures of families. The following 
questions will give some idea of the interest as well as the spirit which in- 
spired the study: Is it desirable to have a large family today? Is it desir- 
able for the family to be a socially distinct small group? Do the children 
seek outside friends? Is the home a center which attracts outside chil- 
dren? Is the family conscious of the service that it renders to society in 
rearing many children? Does the family consider it a duty not to limit 
artificially the number of children? Is the tradition growing for the 
family to have many children? Is one able to attribute large families to 
the fact that among its members there are (a) such qualities as devotion, 
discipline, patience, practical wisdom, knowledge of man, etc.; or (6) to 
certain faults, such as egoism, irritability, lack of foresight, insensibility, 
etc.? Finally, is the family especially esteemed by its social environment 
for having many children? 

One general impression arising from the collected replies is that hence- 
forth the large family (seven children on an average) in Belgium will be 
a social phenomenon of exceptional character. The smaller family group 
is taking its place. It is, therefore, not surprising that in the replies one 
can sense the resolution of certain children not to imitate their parents 
so far as fecundity is concerned. It is true that the opposite resolution 
was also manifested. 

In every case, the phenomenon which appeared the most interesting 
to the investigator is that the large families tend to separate into two very 
different sociological groups: first, the large family which was voluntarily 
or deliberately accepted; and second, the large family which was accepted 
only as a natural consequence and which was submitted to with more or 
less resignation. So far as the first is concerned, ‘‘the great majority con- 
nect the large family with profound religious sentiments, although there 
are cases where the moral and social value of a rich posterity is appreci- 
ated apart from the religious tradition.” The members of voluntarily large 
families tend to be regarded as a distinguished minority. Moreover, in 
the appearance of this kind of family, one sees not a simple quantitative 
change but a new sociological variety comparable to animal varieties 
which naturalists have called a mutation. 

In our society of limited numbers in a family, the large family occupies 
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an exceptional situation. Is it an object of derision, pity, and envy—or, 
on the contrary, is it esteemed not only morally but socially? How, 
moreover, is its domestic life organized, what is the familial bond, what 
influence does it exercise overs members, and what is its relation to 
families that are limited in size? While there was ample sociological ma- 
terials with which to answer these questions, the method employed was 
neither intensive nor extensive. Neither the monographic method of Le 
Play nor the statistical investigation such as that employed by Lynd in 
his study of the evolution of the American family was used. Rather, one 
finds reproduced 125 replies corresponding to so many families, and the 
summary of each of them occupies only a half-page. Now, upon three 
points at least (which can be stated interrogatively), we see, indeed, what 
the authors should have been able to obtain, and on which only uncer- 
tain and debatable results were secured. First, in what measure do these 
voluntarily large families attach themselves to a traditional social organ- 
ization established in large family groups? Second, to what extent is the 
large family explained by custom and traditional religious conceptions? 
Finally, what part do economic conditions play? We say sometimes that 
the wealthy classes are less prolific than the others. Is it true that when 
one is rich or assured of an income, one rejoices especially in having many 
children? Is it the nature of wealth (in land, capital, or simply gross in- 
come) which explains this diversity of behavior? 


MauvricE HALBWACHS 
University of Strasbourg 


After the Shutdown. By Ewan CLAGUE, WALTER J. CouPER, and E. WIGHT 
BAKKE. New Haven: Yale University. Institute of Human Rela- 
tions, 1934. Pp. xi+153. $2.00. 

This is a study of the effects of shutdowns in two subsidiaries of the 
United States Rubber Company. The New Haven plant closed in March 
and the Hartford plant in August of 1929. The diverse conditions under 
which the shutdown occurred offered exceptional opportunity for study- 
ing the effects. The company offered full use of the personnel records. 
Over 92 per cent of the New Haven workers, or 265 men and 464 women, 
were found and interviewed as against 48 per cent of those from the Hart- 
ford plant. Of the exemployees of the latter plant, schedules were obtained 
from 8 out of 12 women and 526 out of 1,093 men. The schedules covered 
age, sex, nationality, family status, and length of service as part of the 
work history in the plant. To determine the industrial readjustment of 
the workers the schedules included length of time out of work by age and 
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sex, length of time on the first permanent job, total working time lost, 
employment a year after the shutdown, quality of new jobs obtained in 
relation to the old, annual incomes, and the use of the dismissal wage. 
The effects upon the family were studied, specifically the size and com- 
position of the family group, the family’s wage-earners, home ownership, 
illness, insurance, debts, and charitable assistance. Methods of finding 
work were also included in the schedule. 

Special consideration is given to the readjustments in living made by 
the workers in the New Haven plant during the first eleven months and 
the dreary history of the depression in their lives for the two succeeding 
years. There is shown the number seeking work, their age and sex, time 
unemployed, loss of income, comparative skill on the new job, loss in 
purchasing power, and the receipt of relief. 

This volume gives every evidence of great care and thoroughness and 
is excellent for its method as well as its findings. 


Ray CARROLL 
University of Chicago 


Free Medical Care. By E. C. BUEHLER. New York: Noble & Noble, 

1935. Pp. viiit-360. $2.00. 

Socialization of Medicine. Compiled by Jut1a E. JOHNSEN. New York: 

H. W. Wilson Co., 1935. Pp. 9+335. $0.90. 

These books have been prepared in connection with the debate on 
“state medicine” which is proceeding during the academic year 1935-36 
among the high schools, and in many colleges, throughout the United 
States. For a number of years the National University Extension Debat- 
ing League, after conferences among representatives of the thirty-three 
state high-school debating leagues, has decided on a subject of national 
interest for debate. This year the topic selected is, ‘Resolved: That the 
several states should enact legislation providing for a system of complete 
medical service available to all citizens at public expense.” It is esti- 
mated that over one hundred thousand high-school students will take 
personal part in the official debates, and that a very much larger number 
will try for membership on the teams. 

These two volumes are among the numerous handbooks which have 
been prepared under academic or commercial auspices for aiding the de- 
baters through analytical briefs, bibliographies, and extracts from books 
and articles on the diverse aspects of this subject. 

MicuaEL M. Davis 


University of Chicago 
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The Living of Charlotte Perkins Gilman: An Autobiography. Foreword 
By Zona GALE. New York: D. Appleton Co., 1935. Pp. 335. $3.00. 
As a feminist, when feminists were not popular, Mrs. Gilman’s “foot- 

prints in the sands of Time” seem to lead most directly in the direction of 
the economic independence of women. It was a losing cause. There were 
too many factors against this dream, it seemed, then; yet Mrs. Gilman’s 
preoccupation with that phase of woman’s habitual dependence, more 
vital and more important to her than any other cause, may readily be 
explained by her life. 

In her youth, the child of a dependent mother, bandied about from 
pillar to post, she grew to hate, with an agonizing hatred, the symptoms 
of debt, worry, uncertainty that wore her mother down. Moving nineteen 
times in eighteen years, living with relatives, sometimes for brief periods 
in lodgings, Mrs. Perkins’ dependence was on a broken reed, and her 
children were aware of it. It was no ordinary case of desertion. Frederick 
Beecher Perkins, her cousin, and grandson of Dr. Lyman Beecher, simply 
moved out and devoted an otherwise blameless life to becoming a great 
Librarian. His family still adored him, especially Charlotte. There is a 
copy extant of a letter she wrote him, beginning: 


Dear father, will you please send the money for July, August, and Sep- 
tember? . . . . I wish you would write to me often . . . . nobody writes to me 


Later in life, history seemed to repeat itself, when Charlotte left her 
young artist husband, Stetson, also for no reason satisfactory to the pub- 
lic. Carrying her baby along, Charlotte was on her way to Los Angeles, 
in search of freedom and health. Her father met her in Oakland. 

Here he solemnly called on me, as would any acquaintance, and went across 
the ferry again, when I started south. “If you ever come to Providence again, 
I hope you will call on me,” said I, politely. “Thank you, I will bear your invi- 
tation in mind,” he courteously replied. 


Always ahead of her time, Charlotte even had nervous prostration be- 
fore anyone had ever heard of it, and continued to have it at intervals 
all her life. 

In spite of that she contributed her poems, books, speeches, and pub- 
lished, wrote, and edited all of a monthly magazine, the Forerunner, for 
seven years, after editors had decided not to take her copy, although she 
had achieved a European reputation. This heretic, even among radicals, 
defied custom by continuing friends with her divorced but not estranged 
husband, and when he married her best friend, was delighted. She adored 
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her child, but felt that she would gain greater advantages with her father, 
and gave her up, for large portions of her time. Perhaps she might be 
called a heretic, with a New Englander’s ingrowing conscience. 

In 1g00, when forty years old, Mrs. Stetson married another cousin, 
G. H. Gilman of New York, and remained married, but through being 
often referred to in lurid editorials as Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
Gilman, she was often thoughtlessly considered to have had at least three 
husbands. 

It is the fate of most radicals to find that what they have most striven 
for, as beyond the horizon in poetry and wild adventure, has now become 
prose. All that Mrs. Gilman strove for has now become commonplace, 
but that, I feel, is what she would have wished, what she strove for. One 
last step out of the accepted forms, one last revolt, and then this daunt- 
less soul was at peace. Cancer was the cause. 

No grief, pain, or “broken heart’’ is excuse for cutting off one’s life while any 
power of service remains. But when all usefulness is over, when one is assured 
of unavoidable and imminent death, it is the simplest of human rights to choose 
a quick and easy death in place of a slow and horrible one. .. . . My life is in 
Humanity, and that goes on. 

The religion, the philosophy, set up so early, has seen me through. 


CLARA CAHILL PARK 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Psycho-biology of Language: An Introduction to Dynamic Philology. 
By GeEorGE KINGSLEY ZiPF. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1935. 
Pp. ix+336. $3.50. 

A reckless abuse of statistics to prove that words, like other things the 
reader can readily think of, wear off with use. All that seems worth while 
mentioning is that the author is a member of the faculty of Harvard Uni- 
versity; that such was the topic of his doctoral disertation; that in 1932 
the Harvard University Press devoted more than 110 pages to a mono- 
graph by the same author on the same topic, a monograph which was 
severely criticized by at least three scholars in this country and elsewhere. 
But the author has persisted in the development of his “‘new”’ discipline 
with the aid of a “considerable staff,” as one of the critics pointed out, 
and “through generous aid from educational foundations,” as the pub- 
lishers of this last revamping inform us in their circular. 

Before librarians spend $3.50 of the public funds at their disposal on 
this book, and individuals interested in the “‘psycho-biology of language,”’ 
or in a “dynamic” treatment of the subject risk a more or less valuable 


if 
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portion of their time in the endeavor to determine what it is all about, 
this reviewer deems it advisable that they see Professor Prokosch’s criti- 
cism of the previous monograph and of the Harvard University Press. In 
Language, TX, 1, 1933, Professor Prokosch concludes: “‘Zipf’s book con- 
stitutes a disgrace to American scholarship.” If it is a disgrace, as it may 
well be, it is of interest to note that the offense was committed in times of 


economic depression “through generous aid from educational founda- 
tions.” 


M. J. ANDRADE 
University of Chicago 


Testing and the Uses of Test Resulis. By Epwarp A. LINCOLN and LIn- 
woop L. WorKMAN. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. xii+317. 
$2.00. 


For the public-school teacher or school principal who wishes to make 
some practical use of modern testing devices, but who has had no training 
in the field, this book should be very helpful. The authors present a clear 
and well-integrated account of the nafure and uses of standard tests, the 
kind of tests available for use by teachers without specialized training, 
the procedures to be followed in administering and scoring such tests and 
in summarizing the results. A section on the preparation of new-type 
examinations is also included. The Appendix contains a useful bibliog- 
raphy of tests and a glossary of terms. 

Although extremely elementary, the material is in general sound. The 
most serious error is to be found in the discussion of Franzen’s Ac- 
complishment Ratio (pp. 66-67), where it is evident that the authors do 
not understand the principle of the method as it was originally proposed 
and are likewise unfamiliar with the serious limitations upon the use of 
the ratio which Franzen himself as well as other statisticians have more 
recently pointed out. This, however, is but a minor defect in a book 
which, upon the whole, can be heartily recommended to those interested 
in the simpler applications of classroom testing. 


FLORENCE L. GOODENOUGH 
University of Minnesota 


Essays in Illinois Taxation. By BARNETT Hopes. Chicago: Reilly & Lee Co., 
1935. Pp. v+149. $1.00. 
Mr. Hodes is one of the three high priests who guard the sacred mysteries of 


the tax system of Illinois. He has been a member of the Illinois State Tax 
Commission for the past three years, and has thoroughly mastered the rituals, 
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ceremonies, taboos, and etiquette which, duly observed, lend legal sanction 
to the extraction of taxes in the great Prairie State. 

Happily, Mr. Hodes has a type of mind which is incorrigibly layman. Hav- 
ing penetrated the mysteries, he has undertaken in this readable little book to 
explain some of the more esoteric of them to the general public.‘ His three 
essays on “The Illinois Taxing System,” “The Illinois Capital Stock Tax,” and 
the “Assessment of Railroads in Illinois” constitute in effect an Emily Post 
manual of the finer points of Illinois tax etiquette. But the essays are much 
more than this. In pointing out the many present-day fiscal arrangements which 
are merely quaint survivals of a simpler agricultural economy, the author makes 
an effective argument for tax reform, some of the essentials of which are dis- 
cussed in his first essay. Sociologists interested in cultural lags should find this 
a valuable source book. 

CLARENCE HEER 
University of Chicago 


Government Experimentation in Business. By WARREN M. Persons. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1934. Pp. xi+ 268. $2.50. 


The scope of this volume is more limited than its title would seem to indicate. 
Only American experience is discussed, and this is limited to federal and state 
undertakings which “are intended to be self-supporting in the strictest sense of 
that term.” In general, the book is perhaps most economically characterized 
by the statement that it is an expansion of a survey made by the author for the 
Edison Electric Institute. Within these boundaries the author has made a care- 
ful survey drawing together a wide variety of information, anecdotes, and quota- 
tions from public and private documents. Persons has supplied a good cathartic 
for those who believe that government has a miracle wand that can create 
abundance and integrity where formerly there was nought but scarcity and 
“human cussedness.” The waste and scandals of public enterprise of the past 
should be studied in the light of the private practice of the corresponding period, 
however, to supply the basis for a critical comparison. The book does not live 
up to its title or blurb, but within its real limits it is an objective and convincing 
performance. 

Harry D. GMEONSE 
University of Chicago 


Survey of Contemporary Economics. Edited by Norman S. Buck. New York: 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1934. Pp. xvit+846. $3.00. 


This is a voluminous collection of articles reprinted from the New York 
Times, 1933-34, the purpose of which is hardly discernible. The articles cover 
all aspects of American governmental policies in the field of economics, and 
range from general contributions by known authors to anonymous reports of 
news. The lack of intelligible choice of the material is shown by the inclusion 
of numerous articles containing facts which have no relevance to the develop- 
ment or the situation a year later. Even the major articles have very little more 
than symptomatic importance for the student of the history of the first one and 
one-half years of the Roosevelt Administration. They are not even collected 
under the point of view of making the reader acquainted with the different 
aspects of the discussion at the time. 

It is to be hoped that colleges are not to be misled by the quasi-scientific ap- 
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pearance, and the misleading title of the book, to use it for burdening the 
memory of students with useless and unorganized data, and with an uncritical 
approach helping to conceal problems rather than to bring them to the mind. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


The Idea of National Interest. By CHartes A. BEARD. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1934. Pp. ix+583. $3.75. 


Ostensibly this volume gives the “‘facts” in Mr. Beard’s inquiry into ‘“na- 
tional interest,’’ while The Open Door at Home gives the interpretation and con- 
clusions. Mr. Beard’s theory is that foreign policy is defined under the pressure 
of powerful private interests that are seeking markets, trying to collect debts, 
and so forth. He reveals all of the historian’s unique gift for tracing clear lines 
of causality in the past, and all of the historian’s impatience with the claim that 
similar causal generalizations can be established concerning the present in its 
link with the future. A good deal of the evidence is incomplete, and much of it 
could bear a different interpretation. The economic chapters are antarchistical 
in spirit and the interpretation is often dilettantish. For instance, tables indicat- 
ing the decline in the value of agricultural compared with industrial exports are 
presented without indication of the differences in the fall of their prices, and are 
then used as the basis for sweeping conclusions as to the nature of the change 
in our economic relations with other nations. The book has vigor and much fresh 
material is to be found between its covers, but the interpretation calls for a 
reader with a gift for critical appreciation. 


Harry D. GIDEONSE 
University of Chicago 
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